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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

LESTER  K.  ADE,  Pb.D.,  Litt.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


Merrily  to  School 


Education  Congress  Program 


Annual  Meeting  of  School  Officials  Scheduled  in  Harrisburg 

October  4  and  5 


GOVERNOR  EARLE  AND  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  ADE  AMONG  SPEAKERS 


To  Pennsylvania’s  two  million  children 
and  youth  the  approach  of  September  means 
turning  their  thoughts  again  to  the  inter¬ 
esting  activities  of  school.  There  is  hardly 
a  scene  on  the  American  landscape  more 
representative  of  modern  contemporary  life 
than  that  of  thousands  of  our  pupils  mer¬ 
rily  wending  their  way,  by  devious  means, 
toward  the  schoolhouses  which  stand  at  the 
heart  of  every  community. 

By  Bus,  Buggy,  and  Bicycle 

The  many  modes  of  travel  of  students 
exemplify  the  fact  that  the  modern  school 
has  evolved  with  social  change  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  new  day.  Rural  youngsters,  ex¬ 
cept  those  who  walk,  avail  themselves  of 
transportation  by  school  bus,  horse  and 
wagon,  automobile,  milk  truck  or  other  ve¬ 
hicle  that  may  be  found  convenient  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  cities  trolleys,  trains,  buses, 
and  bicycles,  are  the  commonest  conveyance 
for  those  who  live  any  distance  from  the 
school.  In  each  case  where  school  children 
are  on  the  way,  the  scene  is  marked  by  live¬ 
liness  and  gaiety,  for  they  are  keenly  aware 
that  school  life  today  is  teeming  with  activi¬ 
ties  which  appeal  to  their  interests,  needs, 
and  capacities. 

In  Ever  Increasing  Numbers  They  Come 

Each  year  they  come  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers  and  enter  schools  characterized  by 
richer  opportunities.  As  late  as  1890  less 
than  two  per  cent  of  eligible  children  at¬ 
tended  school;  today,  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
percentage  approaches  seventy-five  or  more. 
In  our  secondary  schools  a  generation  ago 
only  a  quarter  of  a  million  youth  were  in 
school.  Today  the  number  has  risen  to  ap¬ 
proximately  six  million,  an  increase  of  855 
per  cent.  With  the  increasing  enrolment 
there  was  an  inevitable  increase  in  educa¬ 
tional  offerings.  Those  who  attended  school 
before  the  turn  of  the  century  were  limited 
to  some  ten  fields  of  learning,  while  those 
who  are  returning  to  school  this  fall  have 
access  to  more  than  250  specific  fields. 

Schools  Change  With  Social  Needs 

Three  hundred  years  ago  the  Latin  gram¬ 
mar  school  apparently  met  the  educational 
needs  of  youth.  After  a  century  and  a  half 
of  its  services,  society  outgrew  this  splendid 
institution  and  it  was  supplanted  by  the 
more  modern  academy.  It  too,  however, 
after  serving  some  three  generations  of 
Americans,  was  found  inadequate  for  the 
new  and  changing  needs  of  contemporary 
youth  and  had  to  give  way  to  the  secondary 
school.  The  increasing  educational  responsi¬ 
bilities  imposed  on  our  present-day  secon¬ 
dary  school  are  already  necessitating  defi¬ 
nite  modifications  of  its  program  and 
facilities.  Inevitably,  like  the  Latin  gram- 

(Continued  on  Page  5,  Column  2) 


October  4  and  5  have  been  set  as  the 
dates  for  the  19th  Annual  Education  Con¬ 
gress  of  School  Officials  to  be  held  in  Har¬ 
risburg.  As  in  past  years  on  this  occasion, 
school  officials,  including  superintendents, 
directors,  and  teachers,  enjoy  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  current  problems  in  public  edu¬ 
cation,  with  a  view  to  keeping  abreast  of 
educational  progress  and  of  solving  current 
school  problems. 

The  1938  Session  of  the  Education  Con¬ 
gress  will  devote  its  series  of  meetings  to 
the  theme,  “Paramount  Issues  With  Special 
Reference  to  Financial  Problems  and  the 
Coordinating  of  Educational  Efforts.”  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  specific  topics  for  considera¬ 
tion  are:  Consolidating  the  Gains,  Adjust¬ 
ing  the  School  Support  to  Problems  of  a 
Changing  Population,  Financial  Problems 
Affecting  Pennsylvania’s  Program,  Coordi¬ 


nating  Educational  Efforts,  and  Problems 
and  Plans  in  School  Finance.  What  the 
P.S.E.A.  Study  Reveals. 

Three  half-day  conferences  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  and  a  closing  luncheon 
meeting  constitute  the  schedule  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Among  the  speakers  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  are:  Governor  George  H.  Earle,  Dr. 
Lester  K.  Ade,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Dr.  Newton  Edwards  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  I.  Frank 
Faust,  President  P.S.E.A. 

Doctor  Fisher  and  Doctor  Edwards  will 
address  the  Wednesday  morning  session, 
and  also  the  luncheon  meeting  Wednesday 
noon.  Doctor  Ade  will  preside  as  toastmas¬ 
ter  of  the  luncheon. 

Following  is  the  program  of  the  1938  Ed¬ 
ucation  Congress: 


I.  TUESDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  4 

General  Session 

THE  FORUM— 10:00  O’CLOCK 

Presiding,  DR.  CLARENCE  E.  ACKLEY 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

GREETINGS . Honorable  George  H.  Earle 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

ADDRESS 

“ Consolidating  the  Gains ” . Dr.  Lester  K.  Ade 

Super  indent  of  Public  Instruction 

ADDRESS 

“ Adjusting  School  Support  to  Problems  of 

Changing  Population”  . Dr.  Newton  Edwards 

Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago 

II.  TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  OCTOBER  4 

General  Session 

THE  FORUM— 1:30  O’CLOCK 
Presiding,  DR.  DONALD  P.  DAVIS 
Director,  Bureau  of  Administration  and  Finance 

THEME:  PROBLEMS  AND  PLANS  IN  SCHOOL  FINANCE 

ADDRESS 

“Financial  Problems  Affecting  Pennsylvania’ s  Program” 

. Dr.  Newton  Edwards 

DISCUSSION . 40  minutes 

ADDRESS 

“What  the  P.S.E.A.  Study  Reveals” . Dr.  I.  Frank  Faust 

President  P.S.E.A. 

DISCUSSION  . 40  minutes 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  4 

(No  Meeting) 
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Schools  to  Observe  Frances  Willard  Day 

Educational  Significance  of  Leaders'  Service  to  be  Marked  on  Ninety-Ninth 
Anniversary  of  Her  Birth,  September  28,  1938 


The  noble  example  and  high  purpose  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  life  of  Frances  Elizabeth 
Willard  are  worthy  of  recognition  by  the 
public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the 
occasion  of  the  99th  anniversary  of  her 
birth,  Wednesday,  September  28,  1938. 

Broad  Educational  Preparation 

Frances  Elizabeth  Willard  was  born  at 
Churchville,  New  York,  on  September  28, 
1839,  and  early  in  life  manifested  an  un¬ 
usual  character  and  disposition  to  serve 
mankind  by  elevating  and  refining  social 
practices.  When  eighteen  years  of  age,  she 
attended  the  Milwaukee  Female  College, 
and  later  the  Northwestern  Female  College, 
where  from  1862  to  1866,  she  served  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  science.  The  year  following,  she 
became  preceptress  of  the  Genesee  Wesleyan 
Seminary  at  Lima,  New  York.  She  then 
traveled  to  Europe  and  the  Holy  Lands  in 
Palestine,  returning  after  two  years  abroad, 
to  become  president  of  the  Women’s  Col¬ 
lege  at  Evanston,  Illinois,  where  she  intro¬ 
duced  self-government. 

Ardent  Advocate  of  Temperance 

She  began  her  work  in  the  cause  of  tem¬ 
perance  about  1874,  becoming  the  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary  of  the  National  Women’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  in  that  year. 
From  1879  to  1898,  the  year  of  her  death, 
she  was  president  of  the  Women’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  and  as  such  did  more 
for  temperance  than  any  other  person  of 
her  time.  In  her  great  work  as  an  educator 
and  social  reformer,  she  became,  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  a  member  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Prohibition  Party,  a 
leader  of  the  White  Cross  Movement,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  World’s  Temperance  Committee 
of  the  Columbian  Expedition,  and  director 
of  the  Women’s  Temperance  Publication  As¬ 
sociation. 


World-Wide  Influence 

Among  her  other  extensive  services  are 
the  founding  of  the  World’s  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Temperance  Union,  the  establishing  of 
the  Home  Protection  Party  in  America, 
touring  and  lecturing  in  the  cause  of  Social 
Welfare  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
and  championing  the  Women’s  Suffrage 
Movement  in  the  cause  of  home  protection 
through  the  public  ballot.  She,  likewise, 
edited  several  papers  in  the  interest  of  tem¬ 
perance  and  wrote  a  half-dozen  volumes 
dealing  with  various  phases  of  the  subject. 
She  left  her  entire  estate  to  the  National 
Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  to 
be  used  in  the  promotion  of  social  reform  in 
the  country.  Thus,  by  her  unusual  person¬ 
ality,  depth  of  sympathy,  and  sincerity  of 
purpose,  she  deepened  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  people,  promoted  the  cause  of  temper¬ 
ance,  developed  ethical  character  in  the  cif- 
izenry,  promoted  good  citizenship  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  encouraged  peace  among  men  and 
nations  of  the  world. 

Vital  Principles  To  Be  Noted  In  Schools 

It  is,  therefore,  appropriate  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  other  organizations  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  promotion  of  social  welfare 
should  set  aside  a  time  for  instruction  and 
deliberation  on  the  life  of  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  advocated  by  Frances  Willard.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  her  birthday 
on  September  28,  such  recognition  might 
take  the  form  of  exhibits  of  her  writings 
and  other  works,  radio  broadcasts  on  sub¬ 
jects  related  to  temperance  and  reform,  pro¬ 
grams  developed  by  youth  organizations, 
general  publicity  on  the  part  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  museum  displays,  library  projects,  and 
public  school  activities  of  Frances  Willard. 

( Continued  on  Page  5,  Column  S ) 
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EDUCATION  CONGRESS  PROGRAM 
III.  WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  5 
General  Session 

THE  FORUM— 10:00  O’CLOCK 
Presiding,  DR.  PAUL  L.  CRESSMAN 
Director,  Bureau  of  Instruction 

THEME:  COORDINATING  EDUCATIONAL  EFFORTS 

ADDRESS — “ Adult  Education” . Dr.  Ernest  O.  Melby 

Dean  of  Education >  Northwestern  University 

DISCUSSION  . 40  minutes 

ADDRESS — “Coordinating  Community  Forces” . Dr.  Philip  W.  L.  Coy 

Professor  Secondary  Education ,  New  York  University 
DISCUSSION  . . . 40  minutes 


IV.  WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  OCTOBER  5 
General  Session 

PENN  HARRIS  HOTEL 
Toastmaster:  DR.  LESTER  K.  ADE 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

LUNCHEON  . 12:30  o’clock 

ADDRESS 

“What  Lies  Ahead  in  Secondary  Education” . Dr.  Philip  W.  L.  Coy 

ADJOURNMENT 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  — Continued 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS 


Free  School  Law  of  1834  Marks  Beginning  of  Succession  of  Twenty-Three 
Distinguished  Occupants  of  High  Office 

STATUS  MODIFIED  TWICE  DURING  CENTURY 


Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  present 
incumbent,  twenty-two  men  had  served 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  as  head 
of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State. 
With  the  enactment  and  operation  of  the 
Free  School  Law  in  1834  the  Office  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools  was  created;  and 
though  the  title,  powers,  and  duties  have 
been  changed  several  times  during  the  cen¬ 
tury  following,  the  Office  continued  down 
through  these  decades  until  it  developed 
into  its  present  importance  and  prestige. 

Lawyers,  Ministers,  Statesmen,  Educators 

As  varied  as  the  administrative  regula¬ 
tions  under  which  they  served  were  the 
types  of  men  who  occupied  the  Office.  Law¬ 
yers,  ministers,  and  statesmen,  as  well  as 
straightforward  educators,  are  listed  among 
the  imposing  roster  of  Pennsylvania’s  State 
Superintendents. 

Terms  Range  From  One  Year  to  a 
Quarter  Century 

Their  terms,  which  averaged  approxi¬ 
mately  four  years,  range  from  one  year, 
as  was  the  case  with  James  Findlay,  the 
first  who  occupied  the  position  under  the 
famed  Governor,  George  Wolf,  to  Dr.  Na¬ 
than  C.  Schaeffer,  who  continued  in  office 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  Others  who  served 


comparatively  extended  terms  were  Dr. 
James  P.  Wickersham,  fifteen  years,  and 
Rev.  Elnathan  E.  Higbee,  eight  years. 

Title  Thrice  Modified 

The  status  of  the  Office  of  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  was  modified  from  time 
to  time  by  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Originally,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
approved  by  Governor  George  Wolf,  April 
1,  1834,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  were  made  ex-officio  the  Superintend¬ 
ents  of  Common  Schools.  This  status  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  end  of  the  term  of  Andrew  G. 
Curtin  in  1857.  Eleven  administrators  of 
the  schools  of  the  State  served  under  this 
title. 

By  another  Act  of  the  Legislature,  ap¬ 
proved  April  18,  1857,  a  law  was  enacted 
separating  the  office  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  creating  an  independent  Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  This 
regulation  endured  until  the  middle  of  Dr. 
James  P.  Wickersham’s  term — 1874,  and 
comprised  four  Superintendents. 

In  1873,  during  the  incumbency  of  Doctor 
Wickersham,  a  new  Constitution  was 
adopted,  by  which  the  title  was  changed  to 
that  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  The  present  occupant  of  this  high 
Office  is  the  tenth  State  School  Head  to 
hold  this  title. 


Succession  of  State  Superintendents 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  State  Superintendents  of  Pennsylvania’s  Schools  since  the 
passage  of  the  Free  School  Law  in  1834: 

Secretaries  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Ex-Officio 
Superintendents  of  Common  Schools 


Name 

Inaugurated 

Years  Served 

James  Findlay  . 

. December 

17,  1834 . 

.  1 

Thomas  H.  Burrowes.  . . 

. December 

15,  1835 . 

.  3 

Francis  R.  Shunk . 

15,  1839 . 

.  3 

Anson  V.  Parsons . 

15,  1842 . 

.  1 

Charles  McClure  . 

. July 

25,  1843 . 

.  2 

Jesse  Miller  . 

21,  1845 . 

.  3 

Townsend  Haines  . 

. July 

29,  1848 . 

.  2 

Alexander  L.  Russell.  . . 

25,  1850 . 

.  2 

Francis  W.  Hughes.... 

21,  1852 . 

.  1 

Charles  A.  Black . 

14,  1853 . 

.  2 

Andrew  G.  Curtin . 

17,  1855 . 

.  2 

Superintendents  of  Common  Schools 

Henry  C.  Hickok . 

1,  1857 . 

.  3 

Thomas  H.  Burrowes.. 

4,  1860 . 

.  3 

Charles  R.  Coburn . 

1,  1863 . 

.  3 

James  P.  Wickersham. 

1,  1866 . 

.  9 

Superintendent!  of  Public  Instruction 

James  P.  Wickersham. 

7,  1875 . 

.  6 

Elnathan  E.  Higbee.  .  . 

1,  1881 . 

.  8 

David  J.  Waller,  Jr. .  . . 

1,  1889 . 

.  4 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer... 

1,  1893 . 

.  26 

Thomas  E.  Finegan.  .  . 

29.  1919 . 

.  4 

J.  George  Becht . 

12,  1923 . 

.  2 

Francis  B.  Haas . 

. May 

18,  1925 . 

_  2 

John  A.  H.  Keith . 

24,  1927 . 

.  4 

James  N.  Rule . 

28,  1931 . 

.  4 

Lester  K.  Ade . . 

29,  1935 . 

September  An  Eventful 
Month  In  History 


The  month  of  September  marks  many 
anniversaries  of  historic  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  that  may  be  celebrated  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  on  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  1774,  that  the  First  Continental 
Congress  assembled  in  Carpenter’s  Hall  in 
Philadelphia.  On  the  17th  of  that  month, 
thirteen  years  later,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  formally  adopted  and 
was  made  ready  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Original  States.  Nine  years  afterward,  on 
September  17,  1796,  Washington  issued  his 
“Farewell  Address”  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Patriotic  Anniversary 

The  cornerstone  of  the  National  Capitol 
at  Washington  was  laid  by  the  First  Pres¬ 
ident  on  September  18,  1793.  On  the  14th 
of  September  1814,  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote 
the  “Star  Spangled  Banner”,  the  sentiment 
and  strains  of  which  are  in  harmony  with 
many  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  that  transpired  during  the  month  of 
September.  President  Lincoln,  on  September 
22,  1862,  issued  the  famous  Emancipation 
Proclamation  which  gave  rise  to  the  an¬ 
nually  celebrated  Emancipation  Day. 

Famous  Men 

Not  only  were  these  and  other  events  of 
historical  importance  enacted  during  the 
month  of  September,  but  the  anniversaries 
of  many  great  men  likewise  fall  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Well-known  authors  include  Eugene 
Field,  who  was  born  September  2,  1850, 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  September  5,  1879, 
and  Francis  Parkman,  September  16,  1823. 
Three  other  men,  whose  anniversaries  fall 
in  September,  have  their  names  enrolled 
among  the  honored  educators  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  around  the  frieze  of  the  Education 
Building  at  Harrisburg.  These  include  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith,  one  time  Provost  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  bom  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  1727;  Lloyd  Mifflin,  famed  paint¬ 
er  of  Pennsylvania,  September  15,  1846,  and 
Francis  D.  Pastorius,  teacher,  writer,  and 
founder  of  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  who 
was  born  September  26,  1651. 

Air  Progress  Week 

Of  genuine  interest  to  students  and  others 
who  are  concerned  with  education  in  the 
Commonwealth  are  the  anniversaries  mark¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  development  of 
aviation.  September  1,  has  been  set  apart 
as  the  opening  day  for  the  celebration  of 
Air  Progress  Week  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  on  September  23,  1911,  that  the 
First  Air  Mail  Flight  was  made  in  the 
United  States  by  Earle  Ovington. 

PIONEERS  AND  PILGRIMS 

It  is  interesting  to  associate  these  pioneer 
events  in  aviation  with  two  other  pioneer 
events  which  took  place  in  the  month  of 
September  hundreds  of  years  ago;  for  it 
was  on  September  29,  in  the  year  1000,  that 
Lief  Erickson  is  supposed  to  have  landed 
with  his  Norsemen  on  the  New  England 
shores  of  America.  More  than  six  centuries 
afterward,  on  September  16,  1620,  the  Pil¬ 
grims  sailed  in  the  Mayflower  from  Ply¬ 
mouth  to  plant  a  permanent  colony  on  the 
shores  of  America. 
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Why  Federal  Aid  For 
Schools 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  finds,  among  other 
things,  that  Federal  aid  for  public 
education  must  be  granted  to  the 
states  because: 

Schools  and  Democracy 

Schools  and  the  means  of  public 
education  are  indispensable  to  a  demo¬ 
cratic  government.  Citizens  of  the 
states  are  none  the  less  citizens  of  the 
Nation. 

Mobility  of  Population 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  native- 
born  people  of  the  United  States  do 
not  now  live  in  the  state  of  their 
birth.  Poor  schools  in  any  state,  there¬ 
fore,  affect  all  the  states. 

Differences  in  Opportunity 

The  most  appalling  differences  in 
educational  opportunity  exist  among 
the  states.  Annual  expenditures  range 
from  an  average  of  nineteen  dollars 
per  pupil  in  one  state  to  124  dollars 
in  another. 

Differences  in  Ability  and  Effort 

The  richest  state  is  able  to  raise  at 
least  six  times  as  much  revenue  per 
capita  by  taxation  as  the  poorest 
state,  but  has  less  than  half  as  many 
school  children  in  proportion  to  adults. 
The  poor  states  pay  the  highest  taxes 
but  have  the  least  funds  for  schools. 

Federal  vs.  State  Taxes’ 

Recent  developments  in  corporate 
ownership  and  control  of  industry  and 
finance,  and  the  national  character  of 
wealth,  income,  and  business  have 
made  it  impossible  for  states  to  tax 
the  greatest  potential  sources  of  rev¬ 
enue.  Only  the  Federal  Government 
can  tax  wealth  and  income  where  they 
are,  and  spend  the  money  where  the 
children  live. 


Supreme  Importance  of 
Character 


In  this  advanced  generation  brilliant 
men  witness  the  use  of  genius  in  the 
exploitation  and  destruction  of  human¬ 
ity.  The  very  forces  that  should  vig¬ 
orously  serve  mankind  have  been  per¬ 
verted  to  destructive  ends.  This  para¬ 
dox  of  our  age  signifies  that  behavior 
lags  behind  intellectual  achievements. 
A  fundamental  function  of  education, 
therefore,  is  to  reassert  the  supreme 
importance  of  good  character — integ¬ 
rity,  honor,  and  brotherhood.  A  love 
of  learning  should  accompany  a  loy¬ 
alty  to  morality,  for  intellectual  loy¬ 
alty  implies  loyalty  to  virtue.  Thus, 
education  should  afford  the  finest  pos¬ 
sible  intellectual  stimulation  to  youth 
in  an  atmosphere  of  warm  religious 
belief. 

— Lester  K.  Ade 


Education  For  Our  Industrial 
Age 

The  America  of  today  is  highly  indus¬ 
trialized.  Industry  affects  everyone  econom¬ 
ically,  socially,  morally,  and  politically. 
From  the  economic  viewpoint  a  person  is 
either  employed  by  industry  or  his  means 
for  earning  a  living  is  sensitive  to  the 
tempo  of  industry.  One’s  social  status  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  his  employment  and  this 
in  turn  reverts  to  industry. 

Social  intercourse  is  facilitated  by  such 
industrial  products  as  the  radio,  automo¬ 
bile,  airplane,  and  motion  pictures.  Political 
problems — wage  and  hour  legislation,  un¬ 
employment,  social  security — in  fact,  prac¬ 
tically  all  legislative  programs  are  prompt¬ 
ed  by  industrial  conditions.  Difficulties  aris¬ 
ing  from  urbanization,  highly  specialized 
employment,  occupational  shifts,  and  an  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  forced  leisure  time  are 
typical  of  a  machine  age. 

A  Working  Understanding  of  Our 
Industrial  Society 

We  must  plan  our  education  to  meet  these 
contemporary  circumstances.  Industrial 
Arts  is  a  study  of  materials,  processes, 
products,  and  problems  of  industry. 
Through  Industrial  Arts  programs  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  give  boys  and  girls  a 
“working”  understanding  of  the  industrial 
society  in  which  they  live.  This  it  does  by 
offering  experiences  which  involve:  using 
tools  and  materials,  experimenting  and 
testing,  visiting  industries,  museums,  lab¬ 
oratories,  and  department  stores,  viewing 
pictures  and  films,  and  reading.  In  brief, 
Industrial  Arts  is  much  more  than  a  “class 
room  subject”.  It  provides  for  a  variety  of 
vital  activities  in  “living”  situations. 


KNOW  YOUR  STATE 


The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Michigan  has  recently  published  a  302  page 
bulletin  entitled  “Michigan  Today”. 

This  publication,  which  contained  illus¬ 
trations  and  a  vast  amount  of  useful  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  State,  is  designed  for  use  in 
the  public  schools.  Among  the  topics 
treated  in  its  pages  are  the  following: 
Lands  and  Forests  of  the  State,  Mineral 
Resources,  the  People  of  Michigan,  The 
Family  and  Community,  Transportation  and 
Communication,  Occupations,  Social  and 
Economic  Changes,  The  Status  of  the  Youth, 
Social  Planning,  and  The  Role  of  the  School 
as  a  Social  Institution. 


Commission  to  Study  Safety 


The  American  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  a  department  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  announces  that  the 
1940  Year  Book  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  critical 
study  of  safety  education  in  the  schools.  The 
Research  Division  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  will  cooperate. 

This  is  a  formal  recognition  by  the  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  country  of  the  need  for  safety 
education,  and  signalizes  the  determinatino 
of  school  administrators  to  decide  for  them¬ 
selves  how  safety  shall  be  taught  in  the 
schools. 


If  Is  Common  Information, 
But  Let  Us  Be  Ever 
Mindful  That — 

1.  The  principles  of  American  educa¬ 
tion,  which  is  now  the  largest  pub¬ 
lic  enterprise  in  the  United  States, 
became  accepted  only  after  very 
bitter  contests. 

2.  Each  state,  upon  which  rests  the 
chief  responsibility  for  education, 
has  provided  for  the  organization, 
administration,  and  the  support  of 
a  public  school  system. 

3.  Below  the  state  are  the  local  ad¬ 
ministrative  units:  the  county,  the 
town,  the  township,  the  city,  and 
the  district. 

4.  The  financial  support  of  public  ed¬ 
ucation  is  derived  from  many 
forms  of  taxation,  the  principal 
source  being  property  taxes. 

5.  Greatly  increased  costs  of  schools 
in  recent  years  constitute  a  diffi¬ 
cult  problem. 

6.  The  public  educational  system  of  a 
typical  state  includes  schools  of 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
grade  and  technical  and  profession¬ 
al  institutions,  which  require  ap¬ 
proximately  a  million  teachers  and 
administrators. 

7.  Although  there  are  numerous 
agencies  for  the  education  of  teach¬ 
ers,  the  changes  in  teaching  per¬ 
sonnel  are  very  frequent.  The  aver¬ 
age  salaries  of  teachers  vary  wide¬ 
ly  among  the  states. 

8.  The  problem  of  providing  adequate 
educational  facilities  in  the  rural 
areas  is  very  difficult. 

9.  Many  agencies  and  activities  for 
adult,  extension,  and  continuation 
education  have  recently  developed, 
and  a  more  extensive  participation 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  gen¬ 
eral  education  in  the  states  is  be¬ 
ing  advocated. 

10.  Effort  is  constantly  being  made  to 
increase  and  improve  education,  in 
which  the  American  people  have 
deep  confidence. 

— Lester  K.  Ade 


Moral  Insight 


It  is  evident  from  these  reflections 
on  the  moral  judgment  of  the  children 
that  the  moral  insight  and  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  child  as  also  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  life  experience  have 
first  to  be  acquired  before  a  decisive 
moral  judgment  and  volition  is  pos¬ 
sible.  The  advancement  of  moral  in¬ 
sight  is  a  factor  of  equal  importance 
as  that  of  the  awakening  of  the  moral 
sentiments,  dispositions,  and  senti¬ 
ments,  and  the  raising  up  of  formal 
volitional  qualities  by  the  means  of 
practice. 

— N.  K.  Roerich 
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ROLLIN  B.  POSEY 


Principal,  Public  Service  Institute  of 
Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Rollin  B.  Posey  has  been  named  the 
new  head  of  the  Public  Service  Institute 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  and  of  the  Harvard 
University  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  from  which  he  received  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  wide  experience  in  com¬ 
mercial  production  and  service,  Mr.  Posey 
has  been  technical  associate  in  the  Institute 
of  Local  and  State  Government  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  also 
for  a  time  Consultant  in  Public  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  the  Works  Progress  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

As  Principal  of  the  Public  Service  Insti¬ 
tute  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Posey  will  supervise  and  direct 
programs  of  instruction  for  firemen,  police¬ 
men,  and  other  civic  officials  in  the  com¬ 
munities  of  Pennsylvania. 


GEORGE  L.  TOWNSEND 


Assistant  Principal,  Public  Service 
Institute  of  Pennsylvania 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
appointed  George  L.  Townsend,  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  as  the  Assistant  Principal  of  the 
newly  created  Public  Service  Institute  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Bom  in  Mooresville,  Indiana,  Mr.  Town¬ 
send  received  his  education  in  institutions 
in  the  middle  West,  including  Earlham  Col¬ 
lege  and  George  Williams  College  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He,  likewise,  per- 
sued  graduate  studies  in  education  and  psy¬ 
chology  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  various  educational  experiences 
which  Mr.  Townsend  has  enjoyed  in  his 
career  qualify  him  for  the  work  in  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Institute  which  he  has  under¬ 
taken.  In  1921,  he  accepted  a  position  as 
Assistant  Boys’  Work  Secretary  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  and  for  more  than  ten  years 
directed  such  activities  as  interest  in  Hobby 
Clubs  for  boys  of  immigrant  families,  4-H 
Club  Camps,  educational  camping  and 
motor  tours,  forums,  dramatics,  and  guid¬ 
ance  clinics.  In  1930  he  organized  the  first 
free  leisure  time  school  in  the  United  States, 
which  offered  work  on  the  Junior  College 
level.  In  1934,  he  organized  ten  new  work 
camps  in  Pennsylvania,  and  supervised  the 
educational  and  vocational  programs  of 
these  shelters.  Other  positions  to  which  he 
was  called  are:  Director  of  the  Department 
for  the  Homeless  in  the  State,  Emergency 
Relief  Board,  Director  of  the  Works  Camp 
Division  of  the  W.  P.  A.  for  Pennsylvania, 
and  Labor  Relations  Adviser  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Conduct  may  be  helpfully  considered 
as  made  up  of  experiences  which  re¬ 
late  to  health,  to  practical  efficiency, 
to  citizenship,  and  to  the  use  of  lei¬ 
sure.  The  educational  value  of  any  ex¬ 
perience  proposed  may,  therefore,  be 
measured  by  the  degree  in  which  it 
promotes  one  or  more  of  these  activi¬ 
ties. 

— Lester  K.  Ade 


MERRILY  TO  SCHOOL 

(Concluded  from  Page  1,  Column  1) 

mar  school  and  the  academy,  our  secondary 
school  will  evolve  into  an  institution  that 
will  be  more  perfectly  adapted  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  modern  education  and  mod¬ 
ern  living. 

Expanding  Education  Reaches  Every 
Child  and  Youth 

Education  is  expanding  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  with  amazing  swiftness.  The  traditional 
age  span  from  six  to  eighteen  years  is 
rapidly  extending  to  take  in  nursery  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  lower  level,  and  older  youth, 
parents,  and  other  adults  at  the  upper  level. 
The  familiar  school  hours  from  nine  in  the 
morning  to  three  in  the  afternoon  are 
stretching  into  longer  days  of  learning  ac¬ 
tivities.  We  are  also  witnessing  today  the 
expansion  of  the  place  of  learning  from  the 
confining  walls  of  the  schoolroom  to  places 
everywhere  in  the  community  where  learn¬ 
ing  opportunities  exist. 

Every  social  agency  today  is  manifesting 
a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  public  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Government  sponsors  many  edu¬ 
cational  projects.  The  church  has  its  educa¬ 
tional  program.  Social  and  civic  agencies 
participate  in  local  and  State  educational 
service,  and  even  business  and  industry  are 
taking  a  hand  in  providing  special  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  their  members  and 
others  in  the  community. 

Moreover,  education  extends  outside  the 
commonly  conceived  school,  for  the  radio, 
the  press,  the  public  forum,  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture,  and  the  library  are  participating  in 
the  ever-widening  function  of  education. 

All  Join  in  th©  Vital  Program 

So  significant  and  far-reaching  a  task 
cannot  be  the  responsibility  of  the  school 
alone.  It  definitely  implies  the  social  obliga¬ 
tion  of  parents,  citizens,  leaders,  and  or¬ 
ganizations.  These  elements  of  society  may 
expect  the  school  to  bring  up  a  better  gen¬ 
eration  only  to  the  extent  that  they  actively 
and  zealously  participate  in  the  process.  The 
all-around  development  of  the  whole  child 
is  the  ultimate  objective  of  our  expanding 
program. 

School,  A  Complete  American  Community 

Pennsylvania’s  army  of  children  and 
youth  are  entering  a  school  today  which  is 
more  than  ever  a  complete  American  com¬ 
munity.  As  new  needs  have  arisen  for  our 
pupils,  society,  under  the  leadership  of  our 
school  folks,  has  endeavored  to  provide  a 
learning  environment  suitable  to  prepare 
pupils  for  complete  and  abundant  living. 
The  new  curriculum  is  cut  to  suit  the  indi¬ 
vidual  contours  of  the  learner’s  physical, 
vocational,  intellectual,  emotional,  social, 
and  spiritual  personality. 

While  the  three  R’s  and  the  conventional 
academic  activities  are  an  essential  part  of 
education,  they  are  but  a  small  part.  The 
new  education  is  designed  in  new  and 
broader  terms.  The  gap  between  learning 
and  life  is  being  bridged.  Schools  are  be¬ 
coming  more  lifelike,  more  vital.  It  is  un¬ 
derstandable  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
happy  enterprise  of  education  that  for  our 
children  and  youth,  September  no  longer 
means  “Unwillingly  to  School,”  but  rather 
“Merrily  to  School.” 


DOCTOR  OF  HUMANE 
LETTERS 


In  recognition  of  outstanding  service  to 
public  education,  Beaver  College  conferred 
the .  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  Degree  on 
Dr.  Lester  K.  Ade,  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  at  its  recent  Commencement 
Exercises,  held  in  Jenkintown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  In  addition  to  accepting  this  honor, 
Doctor  Ade  further  participated  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  organization  by  delivering  the 
commencement  address,  on  the  subject,  “The 
Fine  Art  of  Living  Together.” 

Aside  from  the  services  Doctor  Ade  has 
rendered  the  profession  through  the  posi¬ 
tions  which  he  has  held,  ranging  from  rural 
school  teacher  to  State  Superintendent,  he 
has  contributed  to  education  through  vari¬ 
ous  other  channels.  Doctor  Ade  served  a 
term  as  President  of  the  New  England 
Teacher-Education  Association,  Secretary 
of  the  Eastern  States  Association  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Schools  for  Teachers,  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  World  Federation  of  Education 
Associations,  the  Progressive  Education 
Association,  and  the  International  New  Ed¬ 
ucation  Fellowship.  He  is,  likewise,  a  life 
member  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  and  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 


Air  Lines  Aid  Educational  Travel 


The  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition, 
which  is  being  arranged  for  1939  on  the 
West  Coast,  offers  unlimited  opportunities 
for  students  and  others  to  become  familiar 
with  modern  trends  in  social,  industrial,  and 
civic  life  of  our  contemporary  society.  Al¬ 
ready  many  of  our  school  folk  are  anticipat¬ 
ing  an  excursion  to  witness  the  panorama 
of  exhibits  which  are  being  established  there. 

To  facilitate  the  going  and  coming  of 
those  who  prefer  to  travel  by  plane,  the 
various  air  lines  of  America  are  cooperating 
with  the  Pan-American  Airways’  Orient 
and  South  America  services  to  arrange 
tours  in  connection  with  the  Exposition. 
These  circle  tours  are  designed  primarily 
to  give  visitors  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  western  part  of  the 
Country.  Thus,  even  though  our  folks  plan 
only  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  West,  they  shall 
be  able,  with  the  aid  of  air  service,  to  see 
a  great  part  of  the  western  section  of 
America. 


SCHOOLS  TO  OBSERVE  FRANCES 
WILLARD  DAY 

(Concluded  from  Page  2,  Column  2) 

1 00th  Anniversary  Planned 

Elaborate  plans  are  already  in  process 
looking  toward  the  observance  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  her  birth  during  1939,  at 
which  time  various  organizations,  led  by  the 
Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  will 
give  due  recognition  to  the  devotion  of  the 
high  moral  principles  exemplified  by  Fran¬ 
ces  Elizabeth  Willard,  about  whom  Whittier 
wrote : 

“She  knew  the  power  of  banded  ill, 

But  felt  that  love  was  greater  still ; 

So  organized  for  doing  good, 

The  world’s  united  womanhood.” 
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Administration  and  Finance 

DONALD  P.  DAVIS,  M.A.,  Pb.D. 

Director  Bureau  of  Administration 
and  Finance 


How  Present  Legislation 
Affecting  School 
Finance  is  Functioning 


Broader  Vocational  Education  Opportunities 
for  Pennsylvania  Youth 

Department  Aids  School  Officials  in  Extending  Program 

DR.  CLARENCE  E.  ACKLEY 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


Vocational  education  should  be  made 
available  to  all  youth  and  adults  who  can 
profit  by  it  regardless  of  their  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  Commonwealth.  Many  school 
districts  because  of  foresight  and  financial 
ability  have  established  practical  arts  and 
vocational  schools,  departments,  and  classes 
as  part  of  their  educational  offering  and 
for  this  they  are  to  be  commended. 

Sections  1901  to  1907  of  the  School  Laws, 
and  Sections  3401  to  3435,  refer  to  voca¬ 
tional  education.  Acts  477  and  489  passed 
at  the  last  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
amended  certain  of  these  Sections  and  made 
new  procedures  possible. 

The  New  Law 

Act  489  establishes  a  new  sub-division  of 
local  government  known  as  the  vocational 
school  district.  This  act  may  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  more  youth  and  adults  residing  in 
the  less  populous  areas  to  obtain  education 
more  nearly  fitted  to  their  needs. 

County  and  district  superintendents, 
through  a  series  of  conferences,  may  plan 
a  program  of  vocational  education  for  each 
county  or  region  in  keeping  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  trend  toward  broader  curricular  offer¬ 
ings. 

Superintendents  Assume  Leadership 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
suggests  that  each  county  superintendent 
give  early  consideration  to  the  possibilities 
and  advantages  of  a  county-wide  program 
of  vocational  education.  It  is  further  sug¬ 
gested  that  superintendents  in  all  districts 
not  under  the  supervision  of  a  county  super¬ 
intendent  should  request  their  boards  to 
cooperate  with  boards  of  other  similar  dis¬ 
tricts  and  with  the  county  board  in  formu¬ 
lating  plans  which,  from  the  beginning,  will 
look  to  the  interests  of  the  county  as  a 
whole  rather  than  to  the  interests  of  sep¬ 
arate  districts.  The  plans  should  include: 

1.  Practical  procedures  for  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  functioning  of  the  newly  created 
county  vocational  districts. 

2.  Fullest  possible  utilization  of  existing  vo¬ 
cational  schools,  departments,  and  classes, 
and  the  experience  gained  through  their 
operation. 

3.  Cooperative  arrangements  for  unifying 
the  vocational  program  of  adjacent  areas, 
and  of  the  whole  county,  if  possible, 
through  joint  school  arrangements  (Sec¬ 
tions  1801-1808  of  the  School  Laws)  or 
other  feasible  plans. 

In  order  that  responsibility  for  starting 
such  conferences  may  be  definitely  fixed, 


each  county  superintendent  is  requested  by 
this  Department  to  invite  the  superinten¬ 
dent  oldest  in  service  in  his  county  to  con¬ 
vene  a  conference  of  superintendents  and 
perhaps  subsequently  a  conference  of  super¬ 
intendents  and  their  boards  and  the  county 
board,  and  serve  as  chairman  until  a  pre¬ 
siding  officer  is  chosen. 

Procedure  For  Establishing  County 
Vocational  Districts 

Under  Act  489,  Approved  July  1,  1937 

1.  County  Superintendent  recognizes  the 
need  for  an  expanded  vocational  program 
in  his  area 

2.  County  Superintendent  may  either 

a.  Request  State  Board  for  vocational 
education  to  assist  county  superin¬ 
tendent  and  county  board  to  make  a 
survey  or 

b.  Present  at  once  a  request  to  State 
Board  (accompanied  by  adequate 
evidence)  to  address  resolution  to 
county  board  to  effect  that  a  voca¬ 
tional  program  is  desirable  for  that 
district 

c.  (alternate).  Ten  per  cent  of  electors 
in  the  county  vocational  school  dis¬ 
trict  may  petition  county  board  for 
vocational  schools 

3.  County  board  shall 

a.  If  requested  by  resolution  of  State 
Board,  decide  at  their  discretion 
whether  to  establish  vocational 
schools 

b.  If  petitioned  by  electors,  request 
county  commissioners  to  put  question 
in  form  provided  in  Act  489  to  vote 
of  electors  (General  or  Municipal 
Election) 

4.  Election  at  which  the  electors  of  the 
whole  area  under  the  supervision  of  the 
county  superintendent  shall  vote  on  the 
proposal 

5.  If  electors  approve,  county  board  shall 
forthwith  establish  and  maintain  voca¬ 
tional  schools,  guided  by  survey  data.  To 
accomplish  this  they  may 

a.  Borrow  money 

b.  Levy  tax 

c.  Accept  gifts 

d.  Provide  quarters 

e.  Choose  and  organize  personnel 

Director  of  vocational  education 

Teachers 

Other  necessary  employes 

f.  Perform  other  duties  the  same  as 
other  school  districts 

(Continued  on  Page  7,  Columns  1-2) 


E.  A.  QUACKENBUSH 
Chief,  Division  of  School  Business 

a.  Attendance  Age 

The  financial  effects  of  much  of  the  new 
legislation  passed  at  the  1937  Session  has 
not  been  felt  as  yet.  Act  478,  extending  the 
school  attendance  age  and  increasing  the 
length  of  the  school  term,  is  not  yet  effec¬ 
tive.  These  two  factors,  when  effective,  will 
increase  the  expenditures  by  the  school  dis¬ 
tricts  because  of  longer  terms  and  increased 
number  of  teachers,  and  as  a  result  will  in¬ 
crease  the  expense  to  the  Commonwealth  in 
the  form  of  reimbursement. 

b.  Transportation 

The  transportation  laws  will  require  a 
greatly  increased  amount  of  transportation 
and  call  for  a  higher  rate  of  reimbursement 
by  the  Commonwealth.  These,  like  the  Act. 
above  mentioned,  are  not  effective  until  af¬ 
ter  July  1,  1939.  The  financial  effects  will 
first  be  felt  by  the  school  districts  during 
1939-40,  and  will  affect  the  reimbursement 
paid  by  the  Commonwealth  for  the  first 
time  during  the  school  year  1940-41. 

c.  Appropriations 

Act  141,  providing  for  increased  second¬ 
ary  school  appropriation,  is  not  effective  un¬ 
til  July  1,  1939.  This  will  result  in  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  amount  of  reimburse¬ 
ment  paid  by  the  Commonwealth  on  account 
of  school  tuition,  beginning  with  the  year 
1939-40. 

d.  New  Salary  Schedule 

Act  345,  providing  new  salary  schedules 
for  teachers  employed  in  districts  of  the 
fourth  class,  while  effective  under  the  terms 
of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1937,  has  not  become 
effective  in  practice  because  of  its  tie-up 
with  the  store  tax  law.  The  effect  of  this 
Act  on  the  financial  affairs  of  the  school 
district  and  on  the  reimbursement  paid  by 
the  Commonwealth,  will  not  be  definitely 
known  until  the  constitutionality  of  the 
store  tax  law  has  been  decided. 

e.  Indebtedness 

Act  601,  amending  the  laws  regulating 
the  acquiring  of  indebtedness  by  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  form  of  bonds  and  temporary 
loans,  became  fully  effective  as  of  July  1, 
1938.  We  are  hopeful  that  this  Act  will  re¬ 
sult  in  better  financial  planning  by  school 
districts.  The  complaints  which  we  have 
heard  have  to  do  with  the  limitation  of  bor¬ 
rowing  on  temporary  loans  for  current  ex¬ 
penses.  The  present  financial  recession,  if 
(Continued  on  Page  7,  Column  3) 
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Improvement  Shown  In  Promptness  of  Submitting 

Attendance  Reports 

DR.  CARL  D.  MORNEWECK 
Chief,  Division  of  Child  Accounting  and  Research 

Pennsylvania’s  county  and  district  superintendents,  during  the  past  school  year,  ex¬ 
celled  the  splendid  record  of  the  previous  year  in  submitting  attendance  reports  on  time. 
There  was  an  increase  of  approximately  six  per  cent  over  the  previous  year  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  county  superintendents  submitting  their  reports  on  time  and  an  increase  of  ap¬ 
proximately  three  per  cent  among  district  superintendents.  Such  splendid  cooperation  is 
deeply  appreciated  and  is  highly  necessary  if  the  Attendance  Division  is  to  function  prop¬ 
erly  in  assembling  the  required  information  relative  to  attendance  and  its  problems. 

It  is  only  with  the  excellent  assistance  of  the  proper  school  officials  that  Pennsylvania  is 
able  to  make  available  research  studies  and  summaries  of  attendance  conditions  through¬ 
out  the  Commonwealth. 

A  comparison  of  the  improvement  over  the  previous  year  is  shown  below: 


November  and  Final 
Report  on  Time 

Final  Report 
on  Time 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

County  . 

24.2 

27.2 

53.0 

59.1 

District  . 

54.0 

65.3 

86.9 

89.6 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  increase  in  the  per  cent  of  districts  submitting  both 
the  November  and  the  final  reports  on  time  for  the  school  year  ending  July  1937,  and 
July  1938,  respectively. 

The  counties  and  districts  whose  reports  were  received  on  time  are  listed  as  follows: 


ATTENDANCE  REPORTS  RECEIVED  ON  TIME  FOR  LAST  MONTH  OF  TERM 

Countv  Sunerintendents  31.  Pike*  36.  Warren 


County  Sup 

erintendents 

31.  Pike* 

32.  Potter* 

36.  Warren 

37.  Wayne* 

1.  Adams* 

16.  Juniata* 

33.  Susquehanna 

38.  Wyoming* 

2.  Bedford* 

17.  Lackawanna* 

34.  Tioga 

39.  York 

3.  Blair 

18.  Lancaster* 

35.  Venango 

4.  Cameron* 

19.  Lawrence 

5.  Clinton 

6.  Columbia 

20.  Lebanon* 

21.  Lehigh 

District  Sup 

erintendents 

7.  Cumberland 

22.  Lycoming 

1.  Aliquippa  Boro* 

10.  Beaver  Boro 

8.  Dauphin 

23.  McKean 

2.  Altoona  City 

11.  Beaver  Falls  City 

9.  Erie 

24.  Mercer 

3.  Ambridge  Boro* 

12.  Bellevue  Boro 

10.  Forest* 

25.  Mifflin* 

4.  Arnold  Boro* 

13.  Bensalem  Twp. 

11.  Franklin* 

26.  Monroe 

5.  Ashland  Boro 

14.  Berwick  Boro* 

12.  Fulton 

27.  Montgomery* 

6.  Ashley  Boro* 

15.  Bethlehem  City 

13.  Greene 

28.  Montour 

7.  Archbald  Boro* 

16.  Blakely  Boro* 

14.  Huntingdon* 

29.  Northumberland* 

8.  Avalon  Boro* 

17.  Bradford  City 

15.  Jefferson 

30.  Perry* 

9.  Bangor  Boro 

18.  Bridgeport  Boro* 

BROADER  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA  YOUTH 


19.  Bristol  Boro* 

20.  Canonsburg  Boro* 

21.  Carbondale  City* 

22.  Carlisle  Boro* 

23.  Cecil  Twp. 

24.  Chambersburg  Boro* 

25.  Charleroi  Boro 

26.  Cheltenham  Twp.* 

27.  Clairton  City* 

28/ Clearfield  Boro* 

29.  Coal  Twp.* 

30.  Coatesville  City* 

31.  Collingdale  Boro* 

32.  Columbia  Boro* 

33.  Connellsville  City* 

34.  Conshohocken  Boro 

35.  Corry  City 

36.  Darby  Boro 

37.  Derry  Twp.* 

38.  Dickson  City  Boro 

39.  Donora  Boro* 

40.  Dormont  Boro* 

41.  DuBois  City 

42.  Dunbar  Twp.* 

43.  Dunmore  Boro* 

44.  Duquesne  City 

45.  Easton  City* 

46.  East  Pittsburgh  Boro 

47.  Ellwood  City  Boro* 

48.  Emaus  Boro* 

49.  Erie  City* 

50.  Etna  Boro* 

51.  Exeter  Boro* 

52.  Farrell  City* 

53.  Fell  Twp.* 

54.  Ford  City  Boro* 

55.  Forest  City  Boro* 

56.  Franklin  City* 

57.  German  Twp. 

58.  Gettysburg  Boro* 

59.  Greensburg  City* 

60.  Greenville  Boro* 

61.  Grove  City  Boro* 

62.  Hanover  Boro* 

63.  Haverford  Twp. 

64.  Hazle  Twp.* 

65.  Hazleton  City* 

66.  Hollidaysburg  Boro 

67.  Homestead  Boro 

68.  Honesdale  Union* 

69.  Huntingdon  Boro 

70.  Indiana  Boro 

71.  Johnsonburg  Boro* 

72.  Johnstown  City* 

73.  Kingston  Boro* 

74.  Lancaster  City* 

75.  Lansdale  Boro* 

76.  Lansford  Boro* 

77.  Lebanon  City* 

78.  Lansdowne  Boro* 

79.  Latrobe  Boro* 

80.  Lehighton  Boro 

81.  Lewis'town  Boro* 

82.  Lock  Haven  City* 

83.  Lower  Merion  Twp.* 

84.  Mahanoy  City  Boro* 

85.  Mahanoy  Twp.* 

86.  Mauch  Chunk  Twp. 

87.  McKees  Rocks  Boro 

88.  Meadville  City* 

89.  Mechanicsburg  Boro* 

90.  Middletown  Boro* 

91.  Midland  Boro* 


92.  Milton  Boro* 

93.  Minersville  Boro* 

94.  Monessen  City 

95.  Monongahela  City* 

96.  Mt.  Carmel  Boro* 

97.  Mt.  Carmel  Twp.* 

98.  Mt.  Lebanon  Twp.* 

99.  Mt.  Pleasant  Boro* 

100.  Mt.  Pleasant  Twp.* 

101.  Muhlenberg  Twp. 

102.  Munhall  Boro 

103.  Nanticoke  City* 

104.  Nanty-Glo  Boro* 

105.  Nazareth  Boro* 

106.  New  Brighton  Boro* 

107.  New  Castle  City* 

108.  New  Kensington  Cy.* 

109.  Newport  Twp.* 

110.  Norristown  Boro* 

111.  N.  Braddock  Boro* 

112.  Northampton  Boro 

113.  N.  Huntingdon  Twp. 

114.  Oakmont  Boro* 

115.  Oil  City  City* 

116.  Old  Forge  Boro 

117.  Olyphant  Boro* 

118.  Palmerton  Boro 

119.  Plymouth  Boro* 

120.  Phoenixville  Boro* 

121.  Pottstown  Boro* 

122.  Pottsville  City 

123.  Punxsutawney  Boro4 

124.  Radnor  Twp.* 

125.  Rankin  Boro* 

126.  Reading  City* 

127.  Ridgway  Boro* 

128.  Rochester  Boro* 

129.  Rostraver  Twp.* 

130.  Sayre  Boro* 

131.  Scottdale  Boro* 

132.  Scranton  City* 

133.  Shamokin  Boro 

134.  Sharon  City* 

135.  Shenandoah  Boro* 

136.  Springfield  Twp. 

137.  St.  Clair  Boro 

138.  Steelton  Boro 

139.  Summit  Hill  Boro 
14  0.  Sunbury  City* 

141.  Swissvale  Boro* 

142.  Tarentum  Boro* 

143.  Taylor  Boro* 

144.  Titusville  City 

145.  Tredyffrin  Twp. 

146.  Tyrone  Boro 

147.  Uniontown  City* 

148.  Upper  Darby  Twp.* 

149.  Upper  Merion  Twp. 

150.  Vandergrift  Boro* 

151.  Warren  Boro* 

152.  Washington  City* 

153.  Waynesboro  Boro* 

154.  West  Chester  Boro* 

155.  West  Mahanoy  Twp.* 

156.  West  Pittston  Boro* 

157.  Whitehall  Twp.* 

158.  Wilkes-Barre  City* 

159.  Wilkinsburg  Boro 

160.  Williamsport  City* 

161.  Windber  Borough* 

162.  Winton  Boro 

163.  Yeadon  Boro* 


(Concluded  from  Page  6,  Columns  1-2) 


6.  Specific  problems  of  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration 

a.  Joint  schools — A  county  vocational 
school  district  may  function  jointly 
with  a  board  from  another  district  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  joint  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  Likewise,  districts  not  un¬ 
der  the  county  superintendent  may 
enter  into  joint  agreements. 

In  order  to  encourage  joint  school 
agreements,  whenever  two  or  more 
school  districts  unite  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  and  maintaining  ap¬ 
proved  vocational  instruction,  each  of 
the  school  districts  so  joining  shall  be 
paid  from  Commonwealth  funds,  if 
sufficient  funds  are  available,  $250 
annually  so  long  as  such  joint  agree¬ 
ment  is  in  effect. 

In  every  case  where  two  or  more 
school  districts  cooperate  by  joint 
agreements,  the  sum  of  $500  will  be 
paid  annually.  School  Laws  Section 
3414,  amended  by  Act  477,  July  1, 
1937. 


b.  Compensation  of  Teachers 

i.  Salaries  determined  by  class  which 
population  of  the  district  requires. 

ii.  Reimbursement  of  teachers — same 
as  for  other  school  districts. 

c.  Disposition  of  vocational  schools  or 
classes  now  operating  in  districts  un¬ 
der  county  superintendent.  They  may 
be  placed  under  jurisdiction  of  board 
of  directors  of  vocational  schools  by 
agreement  with  school  districts  now 
conducting  such  programs. 

d.  All  school  districts  under  county 
superintendent  affected  by  vote.  An 
affirmative  vote  of  electors  in  the  en¬ 
tire  county  vocational  school  district 
makes  mandatory  the  inclusion  of  all 
constituent  school  districts  in  the 
county  vocational  school  district,  and 
makes  all  property  located  in  the  con¬ 
stituent  districts  liable  to  taxation  for 
vocational  purposes. 

e.  The  debt  limitations  of  the  vocational 
school  district  are  apart  from  and  in 
addition  to  the  limitations  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  school  districts. 


*Each  county  and  each  district  marked 
(*)  indicates  that  reports  were  received 
on  time  each  month  for  which  reports 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Department 
this  year. 


HOW  PRESENT  LEGISLATION 
AFFECTING  SCHOOL  FINANCE 
IS  FUNCTIONING 

( Concluded  from  Page  6,  Column  3 ) 
it  continues,  may  make  it  difficult  for  dis¬ 
tricts  to  borrow  sufficiently  and  keep  within 
the  requirements  of  the  law. 

/.  Witholding  Appropriation 

Act  142  and  486,  permitting  the  Super¬ 
intendent  to  withhold  appropriations  under 
certain  circumstances,  seem  to  be  working 
satisfactorily. 

Additional  Legislation  Needed 

If  the  schools  are  to  function  properly 
without  an  undue  burden  on  real  estate, 
there  must  be  additional  appropriation  from 
the  Commonwealth.  This  means  finding  new 
sources  of  revenue.  Present  sources  of  State 
revenue  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  pres¬ 
ent  needs  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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INSTRUCTION 

PAUL  L.  CHESSMAN,  B.S.,  Ed.D. 

Director  Bureau  of  Instruction 


Importance  of 
Educational  Aims 

Greater  Progress  Assured  Through 
Recognition  of  Proper  Guiding 
Objectives 

DR.  WALTER  B.  JONES 
Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Instruction 

The  schools  have  always  been  more  or  less 
criticized  either  for  not  having  a  definite 
concept  of  what  they  are  trying  to  do,  or 
for  attempting  to  do  the  wrong  thing;  in 
other  words,  they  have  been  criticized  for 
not  possessing  aims,  or  for  not  possessing 
proper  aims. 

Prone  to  Follow  Tradition 

Instead  of  being  guided  by  modern  aims, 
which  would  be  based  upon  modern  needs, 
many  schools  today  are  content  to  follow 
tradition;  too  many  of  them  are  trying  to 
meet  the  needs  of  present-day  society  with 
the  aims,  subject-matter,  and  methods  of 
the  schools  of  past  centuries.  In  many 
schools  certain  types  of  administrative  or¬ 
ganization  and  teaching  techniques  are  re¬ 
tained  only  because  they  have  always  been 
used;  certain  subjects,  or  parts  of  those 
subjects,  are  retained  long  after  the  need 
for  them  has  passed  away,  and  antiquated 
textbooks  still  continue  to  determine  large¬ 
ly  the  materials  of  instruction. 

Aims  Based  on  Present  and  New  Needs 

The  corrective  which  must  be  applied  to 
the  situation  just  described,  is  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  a  school  program  which  is  based 
first  and  last  on  aims  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  a  rapidly  changing  social  order. 
If  the  schools  are  not  guided  by  such  aims, 
they  are  likely  to  exhibit  the  sentiment  of 
the  old  saying,  “We  don’t  know  where  we’re 
going  but  we’re  on  our  way.”  Bad  as  such 
a  sentiment  is  there  is  another  sentiment 
which  is  worse,  namely,  for  us  not  to  care 
“where  we’re  going.” 

The  first  essential  of  educational  states¬ 
manship  is,  therefore,  to  know  what  is 
wanted.  Not  only  must  there  be  aims  of 
education  but  these  aims  must  be  proper; 
in  other  words,  we  must  make  certain  that 
we  need  what  we  want. 

Many  Groups  Aided  By  Aims 

Such  aims  would  be  helpful  to  several 
groups  of  persons. 

1.  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

Proper  aims  would  be  helpful  to  boards 
of  education,  superintendents,  principals, 
and  other  school  officials  in  organizing, 
equipping,  and  administering  the  school  pro¬ 
gram. 

(Continued  on  Page  11,  Column  1) 


COMMITTEES  CONSIDER 
UNIFORM  COLLEGE 
ADMISSION  BLANK 


FRANK  H.  HARE 

Chief,  Division  of  Secondary  Education 

A  committee  of  Deans  and  Registrars  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  and  the  princi¬ 
pals  of  the  public  secondary  schools  of 
Pennsylvania  are  cooperating  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  a  Uniform  College  Admission 
Blank. 

A  Long  Felt  Need 

The  adoption  of  uniform  college  admis¬ 
sion  forms  would  make  it  much  easier  for 
secondary  schools  to  anticipate  the  types 
of  information  that  may  be  requested  by 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning.  It  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  Department  to  suggest 
that  this  form  should  be  adopted  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.  It  is  suggested  that  very  careful  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  the  possibility 
of  there  being  a  high  degree  of  uniformity 
between  schools.  Local  conditions  make  it 
necessary  to  make  allowances  for  additional 
information  or  other  types  of  data.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  institutions  are  studying  such 
changes  with  a  view  of  having  them  incoi*- 
porated  in  the  blank. 

Secondary  School  Principals  Interested 

Copies  of  the  tentative  form  have  been 
sent  to  all  secondary  school  principals  with 
the  request  that  they  compare  the  items 
listed  with  the  data  now  available  on  their 
individual  pupil  records.  It  is  being  also 
suggested  that  they  consider  the  possibility 
of  making  any  necessary  revisions  in  their 
permanent  record  forms  so  that  they  will 
be  in  a  position  to  supply  the  information 
requested. 

Among  the  items  included  in  the  draft 
of  the  form  are  the  following  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  candidate  for  admission: 

1.  Does  he  want  to  go  to  college? 

2.  Does  he  have  enough  initiative  to  do 
his  best  in  college? 

3.  Is  he  mature  enough  to  attend  college? 

4.  Is  he  an  emotionally  stable  person? 

5.  Will  his  personal  habits  interfere  with 
the  wholesome  development  of  other 
students? 

6.  For  which  occupational  field  should  he 
plan  on  the  basis  of  his  abilities  and 
interests? 

7.  Does  he  have  sufficient  intellectual  abil¬ 
ity  to  do  college  work? 


SCHOOL  SAFETY 
PATROLS 


Pupils,  Aided  by  Agencies,  Prevent 
Accidents  on  Streets  and  Highways 

DR.  FRANK  P.  MAGUIRE 

Chief,  Division  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education 

The  schools  of  Pennsylvania  are  doing  a 
splendid  piece  of  work  in  carrying  out 
Pennsylvania’s  Program  of  Safety  Educa¬ 
tion,  as  outlined  in  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  bulletin,  dealing  with  this 
phase  of  education. 

A  Practical  Opportunity 

We  cannot  eliminate  all  dangers,  but  we 
can  furnish  opportunity  for  practice  in  ad¬ 
venture,  in  wholesome  living  where  one 
learns  the  importance  of  safe  practices,  and 
contributes  to  making  the  school,  the  home, 
and  the  community  a  better  place  in  which 
to  work  and  play. 

Through  his  continued  interest  in  motor 
vehicle  traffic  safety  for  the  past  few  years, 
the  Governor  has  accomplished  remarkable 
results  in  reducing  the  accident  and  death 
rates  on  highways  and  streets  of  the  State. 
The  Pennsylvania  Motor  Police,  recently 
formed  by  merging  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police  and  the  Pennsylvania  Highway  Pa¬ 
trol,  has  established  an  outstanding  record 
in  traffic  control  on  the  highways  of  the 
State  with  the  result  that  the  death  rate 
from  motor  vehicle  accidents  has  been  re¬ 
duced  forty-two  per  cent  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year. 

Casualties  to  Children  Reduced 

Our  Safety  Education  Committee  has  re¬ 
ported  marked  reductions  in  the  number  of 
deaths  of  school  children  resulting  from 
motor  vehicle  accidents  at  street  crossings. 
This  reduction  is  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  splendid  work  of  the  School  Safety 
Patrols. 

Function  of  the  School  Patrol 

School  patrols  should  not  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  directing  vehicular  traf¬ 
fic,  nor  be  allowed  to  do  so,  other  than  to 
signal  to  a  motorist  who  approaches  the 
crossing  after  the  student  pedestrians  have 
left  the  curb.  The  function  of  the  school 
safety  patrol  is  to  instruct,  direct,  and  con¬ 
trol  other  members  of  the  student  body  in 
crossing  street  intersections  at  or  near 
schools.  The  performance  of  duties  by 
the  school  patrol  necessarily  requires  a  spe¬ 
cial  knowledge  of  traffic  rules,  signals,  and 
safe  rules  for  pedestrians.  Teachers  in  the 
schools,  of  course,  give  instructions  to  the 
members  of  these  patrols. 

(Continued  on  Page  14,  Columns  2-S) 
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INSTRUCTION  — Continued 


Suspension  and  Exemption  of  Uneducable  Public  School  Children 

in  Pennsylvania 


The  State  Council  of  Education  has  ap¬ 
proved  two  extensions  of  the  definition  of 
“uneducable  school  children”  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  December  1937  issue  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Education.  This  definition  of  a  child  who, 
on  an  individual  psychological  examination 
administered  by  a  person  certificated  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  as  a  psy¬ 
chological  examiner  or  as  a  public  school 
psychologist,  or  in  a  mental  clinic  approved 
by  the  State  Council  of  Education,  was 
found  to  be  so  retarded  mentally  as  to  be 
considered  uneducable,  was  as  follows: 

A  child  whose  intelligence  quotient  is 
below  fifty;  or  a  child  whose  intelligence 
quotient  is  between  fifty  and  sixty-nine 
and  who  had  shown,  in  any  approved  spe¬ 
cial  class,  his  inability  to  learn  to  support 
himself  in  a  favorable  environment  or  a 
child  having  an  intelligence  quotient  of 
less  than  seventy-five  and  known  to  have 
shown  behavior  symptomatic  of  his  per¬ 
manent  inability  to  learn  to  maintain 
himself,  without  supervision  in  a  favor¬ 
able  environment. 

The  proper  procedure  for  such  exclusion 
was  set  forth  at  that  time  and  a  statement 
of  it  and  this  definition  was  sent  to  all  pub¬ 
lic  school  officials  concerned. 

This  definition  was  still  such,  however,  as 
to  allow  a  child  to  enter  and  continue  in  the 
first  grade  even  though  he  had  a  degree  of 
mental  development  comparable  to  that  of 
only  an  average  three-year-old  child.  The 
resulting  unfairness  to  the  child  himself  as 
well  as  to  the  group  he  happened  to  be  in, 
by  virtue  of  his  chronological  age,  became 
apparent. 

New  Procedure  Approved  By  State  Council 

In  response  to  a  number  of  requests  from 
the  field  and  in  the  interest  of  such  mark¬ 
edly  retarded  children,  the  following  pro¬ 
cedure  was  submitted  to  the  State  Council 
of  Education  and  approved  by  it: 

“On  recommendation  by  any  supervis¬ 
ing  principal  or  teacher,  a  superintendent 
or  a  supervising  principal  may  on  approv¬ 
al  or  authorization  by  his  board  of  school 
directors,  suspend  from  entering  or  con¬ 
tinuing  in  the  first  grade  of  public  school 
any  child  who  has  been  found,  on  an 
appropriate  individual  mental  test  or  ex¬ 
amination  properly  administered  in  a 
mental  clinic  that  is  approved  by  the  State 
Council  of  Education  or  by  a  person  who 
is  certificated  by  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  as  a  psychological  examiner 
or  as  a  public  school  psychologist,  to  have 
a  mental  age  of  less  than  four  and  one- 
half  years.  After  due  lapse  of  time,  as 
determined  by  the  intelligence  quotient  of 
the  child,  or  on  the  basis  of  results  ob¬ 
tained  on  an  appropriate  reexamination 
not  before  the  first  of  September  of  the 
school  year  next  following  the  school  year 
in  which  the  suspension  was  made,  a  child 
may  be  reconsidered  for  admittance  into 
the  first  grade,  for  further  suspension,  or 
for  permanent  exclusion  on  grounds  of 
mental  incapacity.” 

Two  Points  Noted 

Two  points  in  this  provision  should  be 
emphasized:  The  fact  that  the  child  is  to  be 


DR.  T.  ERNEST  NEWLAND 
Chief,  Division  of  Special  Education 

examined  by  a  properly  certificated  person 
or  in  a  properly  approved  clinic,  and  the  fact 
that  the  action  is  only  one  of  suspension, 
the  provision  being  made  for  the  case  to  be 
reconsidered  at  the  beginning  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  school  year.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
administrator  present  the  matter  of  such 
suspension  to  his  board  of  school  directors 
as  a  matter  of  general  policy,  requesting 
them  to  give  him  blanket  permission  to  act 
when  any  such  cases  arise  in  order  that  the 
group  will  not  have  to  act  publicly  in  each 
instance.  At  this  time  it  is  not  considered 
necessary  to  have  reports  of  such  suspen¬ 
sions  made  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Unable  To  Profit  From  Further  School 
Attendance 

Act  478,  passed  in  the  1937  General  As¬ 
sembly,  amended,  among  others,  Section 
1414  of  our  School  Laws,  concerning  the 
compulsory  school  age,  to  the  effect  that 
children  shall  attend  school  until  they  are 
seventeen  years  of  age,  during  the  school 
year  1938-1939,  and  until  they  are  eighteen 
years  of  age  thereafter.  In  Section  1416,  in 
addition  to  the  exemption  provided  in  the 
case  of  any  child  holding  an  employment 
certificate,  there  is  the  further  provision  for 
the  exemption  of  any  child  “who  has  been 
examined  by  an  approved  mental  clinic  or 
by  a  person  certified  as  a  public  school  psy¬ 
chologist  or  psychological  examiner,  and 
has  been  found  to  be  unable  to  profit  from 
further  school  attendance,  and  who  has  been 
reported  to  the  board  of  school  directors  and 
excused,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  State  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion”.  In  this  connection,  the  State  Council 
of  Education  approved  the  following  defin¬ 
ition  of  a  child  who  is  “unable  to  profit  from 
further  school  attendance:” 

“A  child  chronologically  sixteen  or  more 
years  of  age  with  a  mental  age  of  less 
than  ten  years,  on  at  least  one  appropri¬ 
ate,  individual  mental  test  or  examination 
at  the  time  he  was  sixteen  or  more  years 
of  age  shall  be  considered  as  being  ‘un¬ 
able  to  profit  from  further  school  attend¬ 
ance’.  A  chronological  age  of  sixteen  shall 
mean  sixteen  years  and  no  months.  A 
mental  age  of  ten  shall  mean  ten  years 
and  no  months.” 

Here  again,  it  should  be  noted  how  the 
mental  status  is  to  be  determined.  Note  also 
that  the  examination,  the  results  of  which 
are  the  basis  for  exemption,  is  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  after  the  child’s  sixteenth  birthday, 
hence  avoiding  one  type  of  possible  error 
resulting  from  uses  of  earlier  obtained  in¬ 
telligence  quotients. 

Procedure  For  Excusal  of  Child 

The  following  procedure  for  such  excusal 
was  also  approved  by  the  State  Council  of 
Education: 

A.  Unless  otherwise  provided,  this  proced¬ 
ure  shall  be  followed  before  a  child  six¬ 
teen  or  more  years  of  age  may  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  public  school  attendance: 

1.  He  shall  have  been  examined  individ¬ 
ually  and  found  to  have  a  mental  age 
of  less  than  ten  years  on  or  subse¬ 


quent  to  his  sixteenth  birthday  in  a 
mental  clinic  that  is  approved  by  the 
State  Council  of  Education,  or  by  a 
person  who  is  certificated  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  as  a 
psychological  examiner  or  as  a  public 
school  psychologist. 

2.  On  a  form  approved  by  the  State 
Council  of  Education  a  report  of  such 
findings,  with  other  relevant  data, 
and  an  affirmation  signed  by  an 
official  representative  of  the  clinic  or 
by  the  examining  person,  to  the  effect 
that  the  child  may  properly  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  further  school  attendance 
on  account  of  mental  incapacity,  shall 
be  presented  to  the  school  board. 

3.  Upon  authorization  by  the  board  of 
school  directors  the  secretary  shall 
send  the  application  for  excusal  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Special  Edu¬ 
cation  who  will  either  forward  it  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Child 
Accounting  and  Research  for  final 
approval  or  reject  it. 

4.  The  child  will  be  officially  excused 
when  the  superintendent  or  other  re¬ 
sponsible  officer  of  the  district,  county, 
or  township,  receives  the  application 
blank  duly  approved  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Child  Accounting  and 
Research. 

B.  On  presentation  to  the  Division  of  Child 
Accounting  and  Research  and  to  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Special  Education  of  evidence 
that  an  adequate  procedure  is  being  fol¬ 
lowed  in  excusing  public  school  pupils 
on  the  basis  of  the  State  Council  of  Edu¬ 
cation  definition  of  mental  grounds  of 
excusability,  school  districts  of  the  first 
class  shall,  and  school  districts  of  the 
second  class  may,  on  permission  from 
the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Child  Ac¬ 
counting  and  Research,  make  on  or  be¬ 
fore  July  15,  annual  reports  of  acts  of 
excusal,  giving  such  data  as  the  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Child  Accounting  and 
Research  may  request  on  a  form  pro¬ 
vided  for  that  purpose. 

Forms  to  be  used  by  school  districts  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  B 
of  this  procedure  are  now  available.  The 
other  forms  are  now  being  printed  and 
should  be  ready  by  October.  These  latter 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of  Child 
Accounting  and  Research  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Correct  Use  of  Terms 

On  the  basis  of  the  definitions  and  pro¬ 
cedures  concerning  uneducability  now  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  State  Council  of  Education, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  following  terms  will  be 
used  discriminatingly: 

Exclusion — If  a  child  has  been  properly 
excluded  from  the  public  schools  because 
of  his  low  mentality  he  is  no  longer  a 
responsibility  of  the  local  board  of  school 
directors  or  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  but  he  may  be  committed  by 
local  persons  to  an  institution  for  the 
feebleminded,  or  he  may  be  under  the  su- 
( Continued  on  Page  11,  Column  t) 
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AGENCIES  CORRELATE 
EFFORTS  IN  INTEREST  OF 
EDUCATION  OF  YOUTH 
AND  ADULTS 


CHARLES  M.  EMERICK 
Director,  WPA  Education  and 
Recreation  Program 

A  working  procedure  has  been  outlined 
in  bulletin  form  by  which  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  through  the  County 
Councils,  sponsors  the  activities  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Recreation  Division  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Youth  Administration  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Sponsors  Program 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
sponsors  these  Federal  Programs  and  ac¬ 
cepts  the  responsibility  and  authority  as 
outlined  in  the  above  mentioned  bulletin 
for  supervising  the  educational,  recreation¬ 
al,  and  social  activities  of  youths  and  adults 
and  NYA  work  programs  maintained  by 
Federal  funds.  The  County  Councils  for 
Education,  Recreation,  and  Youth  Program 
are  the  direct  agents  acting  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  in  supervising 
educational,  recreational,  and  social  activi¬ 
ties  of  youths  and  adults,  and  NYA  work 
programs,  and  in  coordinating  the  same 
with  like  services  of  existing  local  agencies. 

County  Councils  Cooperate 

The  County  Councils  now  consist  of  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  State  and  local  educa¬ 
tional,  recreational,  social  and  youth  pro¬ 
grams,  and  have  been  approved  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
County  Councils,  however,  may  be  further 
developed  through  local  community  councils 
as  outlined  on  page  six  of  the  bulletin,  “In¬ 
creased  Social  Opportunity  Through  Com¬ 
munity  Planning”,  prepared  in  1936,  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Procedures  Outlined 

The  following  procedure  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  and  immediately  becomes  active 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

In  the  following  statement  of  scope  and 
functions  of  County  Councils  for  Education, 
Recreation  and  Youth  Program  as  proposed 
in  the  Bulletin  on  “Increased  Social  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Through  Community  Planning”,  it  is 
intended  that  County  Councils  will  continue 
their  responsibility  for  and  cooperation  with 
WPA  and  NYA  Programs  and  will  expand 
their  interest  looking  toward  wider  cooper¬ 
ation  with  all  public  and  private  agencies. 
It  is  realized  that  some  County  Councils 
have  already  attained  such  organization  and 
it  is  on  the  basis  of  their  experience  and 
efforts  that  future  plans  for  all  County 
Councils  should  be  made: 

To  assist  in  planning  and  organizing  of 
the  county-wide  program 

To  assist  in  program  development 

To  assist  in  personnel  placement  and 
leadership  education 

To  establish  working  relationships  with 
the  district  or  area  and  county  super¬ 
visors  by  expecting  the  district,  area,  or 
county  supervisors  to  maintain  active 
relations  with  county  councils. 


Investigate  Before 
Purchasing 

Correspondence  and 
Home  Study  Courses 

Prospective  Students  Cautioned  Against 
Unethical  Practices  Employed  by  Agents 
of  Unreliable  Institutions 


DR.  PAUL  L.  CRESSMAN 

Director,  Bureau  of  Instruction 

Secondary  school  graduates  and  students 
who  left  school  without  completing  the  work 
for  graduation,  are  frequently  sought  out 
as  candidates  for  correspondence  and  home 
study  schools.  While  many  of  these  “dis¬ 
tant”  institutions  are  fully  reliable,  there 
are  others  which  resort  to  practices  leading 
only  to  the  financial  and  personal  detriment 
of  the  candidates. 

"Before"  Rather  Than  "After" 

A  large  number  of  letters  directed  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  are  sent 
after  students  have  invested  substantial 
sums  of  money  in  correspondence  courses. 
They  then  suddenly  question  the  reliability 
of  the  school.  Fortunately,  others  make  in¬ 
quiry  before  down  payments  are  made  for 
correspondence  school  instruction.  Such  cir¬ 
cumspection  is  fully  warranted. 

Half-Million  Enrolled  for  Home  Study 
a  Year 

The  scope  and  seriousness  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  al¬ 
most  as  much  money  is  expended  annually 
for  correspondence  and  home  study  school 
instruction  as  for  all  of  higher  education. 
More  than  one-half  million  students  are  be¬ 
ing  enrolled  in  home  study  courses  in  Amer¬ 
ica  each  year.  The  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  accordingly,  has  prepared  the 
following  statement  regarding  these  schools 
to  assist  prospective  candidates  to  evaluate 
them  and  assure  themselves  of  the  reliabil¬ 
ity  of  the  same  before  making  contracts 
and  agreements  for  their  courses  and  serv¬ 
ices. 

Marks  of  the  Unreliable  School 

The  following  are  some  of  the  earmarks 
by  which  an  unethical  or  questionable  home- 
study  school  may  be  recognized: 

1.  It  claims  to  have  a  “special  offer”  for  a 
“limited  number”  students  only — usually 
for  one,  two,  or  more  from  each  town  or 
county. 

2.  It  “guarantees,”  either  by  contract  or  in¬ 
nuendo,  that  a  “job”  will  be  given  the 
student  upon  the  completion  of  a  given 
course  of  study. 

3.  It  represents  that  a  “high  priced”  course 
is  being  offered  at  the  “cost  of  textbooks 
only”  for  “advertising”  purposes. 

4.  It  falsely  represents  that  various  pros¬ 
pects  have  been  recommended  to  them  by 

the  local  secondary  school  principal,  or 
by  other  school  officials. 

(Continued  on  page  11,  Column  3) 


Pennsylvania  State  Nautical 
School  Schoolship  "Annapolis" 

DR.  PAUL  L.  CRESSMAN 
Director,  Bureau  of  Instruction 

The  Schoolship  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Nautical  School  is  intended  solely  for  the 
education  of  pupils  from  the  various  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  seamanship,  navigation,  and 
marine  engineering,  for  their  advancement 
as  officers  in  the  American  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine.  Only  young  men  of  good  character 
who  are  physically  and  temperamentally 
fitted  for  a  life  at  sea  are  acceptable  as 
cadets  in  this  school. 

126  Enrolled  Last  Year 

During  the  past  year  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  young  men  filed  application  for 
admission  to  this  school.  All  candidates 
were  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
twenty  years  and  resided  in  the  various 
counties  of  this  Commonwealth.  Those  who 
are  selected  as  cadets  pay  $125  for  the  first 
year  to  defray  the  expense  of  dress  uni¬ 
forms,  and  technical  textbooks.  Examina¬ 
tions  are  competitive  and  held  by  an  Ex- 
aming  Board  in  October  and  May,  at  the 
Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia. 

Upon  graduation  most  cadets  receive  em¬ 
ployment  aboard  vessels  engaged  in  ocean 
commerce. 

Summer  Cruise 

The  summer  practice  cruise  last  year  of 
the  Schoolship  “Annapolis”  started  on  July 
7th  and  finished  on  October  6th.  The  sea 
distance  covered  was  approximately  9,234 
miles  and  the  ports  visited  were  Ponta  Del- 
gada,  Azores;  Plymouth,  England;  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Denmark;  London,  England;  and 
New  Castle,  Delaware.  Days  at  sea  amount¬ 
ed  to  sixty-one,  those  in  port  about  half  as 
many. 

Larger  Vessel  Requested 

Recently  the  Navy  Department,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  was  requested  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  question  of  assigning 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  a 
more  modern  and  slightly  larger  vessel  to 
replace  the  U.  S.  S.  ANNAPOLIS  as  a 
Schoolship.  This  vessel  was  built  in  1897 
and  her  physical  condition  is  only  fair.  The 
type  of  vessel  suggested  was  one  similar  to 
that  assigned  to  the  State  of  California, 
which  is  a  modern  merchant  type  of  vessel 
261  feet  long,  43  feet  beam,  and  has  accom¬ 
modation  for  120  cadets. 

Personnel  of  the  Ship 

The  Superintendent-Commanding  Officer 
of  the  “Annapolis”  and  Chief  Engineer  are 
both  retired  Naval  Officers.  The  remaining 
officer  personnel  consists  of  graduates  of 
this  school  who  have  at  least  three  (3) 
years’  sea  service  in  merchant  vessels  and 
hold  papers  up  to  and  including  those  of 
Master  and  Chief  Engineer.  All  officers  are 
instructors. 

There  have  been  approximately  ninety 
(90)  cadets,  the  total  number  which  can  be 
accommodated  aboard  the  Schoolship,  at  all 
times.  The  general  average  of  the  person¬ 
nel  of  the  student  body  has  been  excellent. 
With  exception  of  minor  ailments,  the 
health  of  the  cadets  in  general  has  been 
good. 

Expenses  for  salaries,  wages,  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Nautical 
School  amount  to  approximately  $70,000. 
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INSTRUCTION  — Concluded 


"The  Dentist  Says" 

DR.  FRANK  P.  MAGUIRE 
Chief,  Division  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education 

“The  Dentist  Says”  is  an  unusual  pub¬ 
lication  for  presenting  fundamental  health 
facts.  It  is  now  in  its  sixth  year  and  is 
professional,  non-commercial,  and  non-com¬ 
petitive. 

Its  purpose  is  to  show:  (1)  the  relation 
of  good  health  to  fitness  for  school  and  for 
life,  (2)  the  relation  of  dental  health  to 
general  health,  and  (3)  that  the  basis  for 
good  health  is  proper  nutrition,  cleanliness 
inside  the  body,  balanced  sunshine,  exercise, 
and  rest. 

This  plan  for  educational  material  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Committee  on  Radio  Rela¬ 
tions  in  the  Health  Instruction  Section  of 
the  American  Association  for  Health  and 
Physical  Education,  a  Department  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  and  by  the  American  Dental  As¬ 
sociation.  It  is  factual  material,  suitable  for 
grades  V-IX  inclusive,  designed  to  give  den¬ 
tal  health  education  with  a  constant  back¬ 
ground  of  general  health,  nutrition,  exer¬ 
cise,  and  rest. 

The  material  is  entirely  complete  and 
ready  for  the  teacher  in  the  form  of  weekly 
printed  lessons  and  a  plan  book  which 
breaks  down  each  unit  and  correlates  it 
with  the  general  school  program.  It  is  also 
correlated  with  a  weekly  broadcast  of  a 
health  program  for  the  26  weeks  and  is  de¬ 
signed  to  run  during  the  school  year.  This 
broadcast  comes  over  Stations  WMCA,  New 
York  (570  Kc.) ;  WIP,  Philadelphia  (610 
Kc.);  WFBM,  Indianapolis  (1230  Kc.) ; 
WBAA,  Lafayette,  Ind.  (890  Kc.) ;  KFOR, 
Lincoln,  Neb.  (1210  Kc.) ;  WWAE,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Ind.  (1200  Kc.)  ;  WDBO,  Orlando, 
Florida  (580  Kc.)  at  11  A.  M.  each  Tues¬ 
day  morning.  No  additional  time  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  material  as  it  is  not  confined 
to  the  health  or  physical  education  periods. 

The  lessons  also  afford  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  for  adults  about  their  own  appearance, 
comfort,  health,  working  capacity,  and  econ¬ 
omy.  The  editor  is  George  Wood  Clapp, 
D.D.S.,  “The  Dentist  Says”,  220  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

It  is  being  sponsored  in  Pennsylvania  by 
Milton  J.  Waas,  D.D.S.,  Chief  Dental  Divi¬ 
sion,  Department  of  Health,  with  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AIMS 

(Concluded  from  Page  8,  Column  1) 

2.  PARENTS  AND  PUBLIC 

Proper  aims  would  be  helpful  to  parents 
and  to  the  general  public  because  they 
would  know  what  the  schools  are  trying  to 
do,  and  they  would  be  able  to  appraise  the 
efforts  and  accomplishments  of  the  schools 
in  terms  of  such  aims. 

3.  TEACHERS 

Proper  aims  would  give  direction  and  zest 
to  the  work  of  school  employes,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  largest  group  of  school  em¬ 
ployes,  the  teachers. 

4.  PUPILS 

Proper  aims  would  assist  in  giving  direc¬ 
tion  and  zest  to  the  work  of  the  pupils.  If 
the  aims  of  the  school  were  made  known 
to  the  pupils,  the  pupils  would  know  what 
they  are  striving  for  and  their  efforts  would 
be  directed,  purposed,  and  vitalized. 


SUSPENSION  AND  EXEMPTION  OF 
UNEDUCABLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

(Concluded  from  Page  9,  Column  3) 
pervision  of  some  local  civic  group  or 
charitable  organization,  or  he  may  remain 
at  home  as  a  responsibility  of  his  parents 
or  relatives.  If  the  examination  data  are 
valid,  he  will  not  reenter  school.  It  is  not 
likely,  that  exclusion  would  be  appropriate 
before  the  chronological  age  of  seven  or 
eight  years. 

Suspension — If  a  child  is  suspended  from 
entering  or  continuing  in  the  first  grade, 
he  may,  and  should,  be  reconsidered  for 
admittance  to  the  first  grade  the  year 
following  his  suspension.  He  may,  if  he 
has  attained  a  mental  age  of  four  and 
one-half  years  or  more,  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  regular  first  grade  or  he  may 
be  placed  directly  in  a  special  class  for 
mentally  retarded  children.  Ideally,  the 
latter  is  likely  to  be  the  better  plan,  al¬ 
though  for  certain  practical  reasons  it 
may  be  considered  preferable  to  try  him 
out  for  a  year  in  the  first  grade  before  he 
is  given  special  class  opportunities.  If  he 
is  found  to  be  sufficiently  low  mentally,  he 
may  be  suspended  again  or  excluded. 
Excusal — This  term  applies  to  those  school 
children  sixteen  or  more  years  of  age  who 
may  want  to  be  exempted  from  further 
school  attendance  and  who  properly  have 
been  found  to  be  sufficiently  retarded 
mentally  to  warrant  such  action.  They 
will,  as  a  group,  be  children  who  have  not 
been  attending  school  with  reasonable 
regularity  and  will  really  be  seeking  such 
an  excuse.  In  some  cases,  school  officials 
may  even  make  known  to  the  children  the 
nature  of  this  provision  and  help  them  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 

University  Courses  in  Safety 
Education 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1938-1939 

The  hazards  of  modern  living  have  thor¬ 
oughly  demonstrated  the  need  for  wide¬ 
spread  safety  education.  Educators  are  in¬ 
dicating  growing  recognition  of  this  respon¬ 
sibility. 

N.  Y.  U. 

With  this  purpose  in  mind,  New  York 
University,  under  a  special  grant  of  funds 
by  the  National  Conservation  Bureau,  has 
set  up  a  center  for  safety  education  which 
will  provide  a  comprehensive  program  of  in¬ 
formation,  instruction,  and  research  cover¬ 
ing  the  field.  While  this  project  is  designed 
primarily  for  the  development  of  teachers, 
the  work  will  be  conducted  over  a  still  wider 
front  in  order  to  serve  all  types  of  person¬ 
nel  who  are  concerned  with  the  promotion 
of  safe  living. 

Fields  of  Study 

During  the  1938-1938  academic  year, 
courses  will  be  offered  in  some  or  all  of  the 
following  fields  of  study:  materials  and 
methods  of  teaching  safety  education  in 
elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational 
schools;  safety  in  athletics  and  recreation; 
organization  and  administration  of  safety 
education;  curriculum  building;  materials 
and  methods  in  first  aid;  essentials  of  in¬ 
dustrial  accident  prevention;  essentials  of 
traffic  planning  and  engineering;  and  driv¬ 
er  preparation.  Graduate  seminars  will  also 
be  conducted.  Courses  will  be  open  to  prop¬ 
erly  qualified  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  and  will  be  credited  by  the  School 
of  Education  or  other  schools  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 


EDUCATION  FOR  HOUSEHOLD 
WORKERS 


ANNA  G.  GREEN 

Chief,  Division  of  Homemaking  Education 

A  state-wide  conference  on  standards  in 
household  equipment  education  was  recently 
held  in  the  Education  Building.  The  confer¬ 
ence  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  boards  of 
education,  the  Department  of  Labor  and  In¬ 
dustry,  social  service  workers,  employers, 
and  employes.  Such  problems  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  discussed: 

1.  What  types  of  education  should  be  re¬ 
quired  of  teachers  of  household  work¬ 
ers? 

2.  How  shall  household  workers  be  se¬ 
lected? 

3.  What  is  the  best  type  of  school  organ¬ 
ization  for  preparing  workers? 

4.  What  shall  be  the  curriculum  for  the 
school? 

5.  What  is  the  best  organization  for  secur¬ 
ing  the  placement  of  the  workers  after 
their  preparation? 


INVESTIGATE  BEFORE  PURCHASING 
CORRESPONCE  AND  HOME 
STUDY  COURSES 

(Concluded  from  Page  10,  Column  2) 

5.  It  falsely  represents  that  a  given  industry 
has  requested  that  school  to  “select”  and 
prepare  employes  for  it. 

6.  Its  salesmen  falsely  represent  that  they 
are  “Vocational  Counsellors”,  “Vocational 
Engineers”,  etc.  who  will  give  free  “Vo¬ 
cational  Guidance”,  while  these  titles  are 
only  a  part  of  the  “high  pressure”  sell¬ 
ing  methods  employed. 

Fields  of  Specialization 

While  there  are  excellent  correspondence 
or  home  study  schools  offering  courses  in 
each  of  the  following  subjects,  yet  at  the 
present  time,  special  care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  when  enrolling  for  them,  since  many 
of  the  questionable  home  study  schools  seem 
to  specialize  in  these  particular  fields: 

Air  Conditioning 
Commerical  Subjects 
Civil  Service 
Diesel  Engines 
Refrigeration,  and 
Television 

Notwithstanding  the  publicity  given  in 
magazines,  newspapers,  and  over  the  radio, 
very  few  men  taking  instruction  in  these 
subjects  are  being  employed. 

National  Home  Study  Council 

The  National  Home  Study  Council  solicits 
from  all  public  school  officials  and  others 
interested,  reports  of  any  unethical  repre¬ 
sentations  or  questionable  practices  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  representatives  of  any  home 
study  schools  which  may  come  to  their  at¬ 
tention.  Correspondence  instruction  has 
been  held  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  to  be 
Interstate  Commerce,  and  as  such  comes  un¬ 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Complaints  sent  to  the  office  of 
the  National  Home  Study  Council,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  will  be  investigated  and  for¬ 
mal  complaints  will  be  filed  with  the  proper 
authorities  should  such  action  be  warranted. 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S  STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

EX-OFFICIO  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS,  1834-1857 


NO 

KNOWN 

PORTRAIT 


JAMES  FINDLAY 

1834-1835 

Born  July  24,  1801  near  Mercersburg, 
Franklin  County;  Educated  at  Prince¬ 
ton;  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1824; 
served  in  the  General  Assembly  from 
1831  to  1833;  son  of  Governor  Findlay. 


THOMAS  HENRY  BURROWES 

1835-1839 

Born  November  16,  1805  in  Strasburg, 
Pennsylvania;  attended  school  in  Dub¬ 
lin  and  Quebec,  and  studied  at  Yale 
Law  School.  Practiced  Law;  supporter 
and  framer  of  the  Free  School  Act; 
founder  and  editor  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College. 


FRANCIS  R.  SHUNK 
1839-1842 

Born  August  7,  1788  in  Trappe,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County;  studied  evenings  while 
engaged  in  farming;  became  a  teacher 
at  fifteen;  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
1816;  Clerk  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives;  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1844  to  1850. 


ANSON  V.  PARSONS 

1842-1843 

Born  in  Granville,  Massachusetts, 
August  31,  1799;  Graduate  of  Litchfield 
Law  School  with  honors;  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  1826;  elected  to  the  State 
Senate;  author  of  "Parsons  Equity 
Cases".  Urged  Free  Normal  Schools. 


ALEXANDER  L.  RUSSELL 

1850-1852 

Born  in  Bedford  County;  graduated 
from  Washington  College;  practiced 
Law;  proposed  plan  for  State  Agri¬ 
culture  School;  made  reforms  in 
County  administration  of  schools. 


NO 

KNOWN 

PORTRAIT 


CHARLES  McCLURE 

1843-1845 

Born  at  Willow  Grove  Farm,  near 
Carlisle  in  1805;  Graduated  from 
Dickinson  College;  admitted  to  Bar 
in  1826;  Member  of  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  1835;  served  two  terms  in 
Congress-  urged  the  separation  of  the 
Office  of  Secretary  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  from  that  of  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools. 


FRANCIS  W.  HUGHES 

1852-1853 

Born  in  Upper  Merion  Township, 
Montgomery  County,  August  20,  1817; 
studied  at  Milton  Academy  and  Dick¬ 
inson  College;  served  as  Attorney 
General  and  State  Senator;  advocated 
higher  educational  standards  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  co-author  of  the  Common 
School  Act  of  1854. 


JESSE  MILLER 

1845-1848 

Born  near  Landisburg,  Perry  County  in 
1800;  attended  Common  Schools;  be¬ 
came  a  Teacher  at  an  early  age;  Mem¬ 
ber  of  General  Assembly  1826  to  1828; 
Member  of  the  State  Senate  1828  to 
1832;  Congressman  from  1832  to  1836; 
urged  establishment  of  County  Super- 
intendencies. 


CHARLES  A.  BLACK 

1853-1855 

Born  in  Greene  County,  February  6, 
1808;  educated  in  Common  Schools; 
practiced  Law-  served  as  State  Senator 
for  four  terms;  member  of  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  1872;  Trustee  of 
Normal  School  at  Lock  Haven,  Millers- 
ville  and  Bloomsburg. 


TOWNSEND  HAINES 

1848-1850 

Born  in  West  Chester,  January  7,  1792; 
attended  Boarding  School;  taught 
school;  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1818; 
served  two  terms  in  General  Assembly; 
became  Treasurer  of  United  States 
1850-1851. 


ANDREW  G.  CURTIN 

1855-1857 

Born  in  Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania,  April 
23,  1815;  attended  Harrisburg  and 

Milton  Academies  and  studied  Law  at 
Dickinson  College;  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  1839;  Captain  of  Volunteers  in 
Mexican  War;  staunch  supporter  of 
Public  Schools;  twice  elected  Governor; 
served  three  terms  in  Congress;  Min¬ 
ister  to  Russia;.  Delegate  to  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention,  1872. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS,  1857-1875 


HENRY  C.  HICKOK 
1857-1860 

Born  April  26,  1818  in  Cayuga  County, 
New  York*  tutored  by  parents;  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Bar  in  1840;  Deputy  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Common  Schools  1854 
to  1857. 


THOMAS  HENRY  BURROWES 
1860-1863 

Born  November  16,  1805  in  Strasburg, 
Pennsylvania;  educated  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  at  Dublin;  Quebec  Classical 
School  and  Yale  University;  framed  the 
Free  School  Act  of  1834;  President  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  organized 
the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  School. 


CHARLES  R.  COBURN 
1863-1866 

Born  in  Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania, 
1809.  Self-educated;  President  of  New 
York  State  Teachers'  Association;  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Binghamton  Academy;  In¬ 
structor  in  Susquehanna  Institute;  Presi¬ 
dent,  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers' 
Association. 


JAMES  P.  WICKERSHAM 
1866-1875 

Born  March  5,  1825  in  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania;  Self-educated;  Principa1 
of  Marietta  Academy;  helped  organ¬ 
ize  P.S.E.A.  and  N.E.A. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  1875-1938 


JAMES  P.  WICKERSHAM 
1875-1881 

Educated  in  Common  Schools 
and  Unionville  Academy;  first 
County  Superintendent  of  Lan¬ 
caster  County;  opened  Normal 
School  at  Millersville;  author  of 
"History  of  Education  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania";  Editor  of  P.S.E.A. 
Journal  for  ten  years." 


J.  GEORGE  BECHT 
1923-1925 

Born  July  17,  1865  in  Montours- 
ville,  Pennsylvania;  attended  Col¬ 
lege  at  Harvard,  Columbia, 
Bucknell,  Lafayette;  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Lycoming  County  Schools: 
Instructor  in  West  Chester  State 
Normal  School;  Principal,  Clar¬ 
ion  State  Normal  School;  and 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 


ELNATHAN  E.  HIGBEE 

1881-1889 

Born  March  27,  1830  in  St. 

George,  Vermont;  Graduated 
from  University  of  Vermont  and 
Theological  Seminary  at  Mer- 
cersburg-  Minister  of  the  Gospel; 
Professor  at  Heidelberg  College, 
Ohio;  President  of  Mercersburg 
College,  1867-1881. 


FRANCIS  B.  HAAS 
1925-1927 

Born  June  6,  1884  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania;  Graduate 
Temple  University,  and  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania;  Director, 
Teacher  Bureau  and  Deputy  Su¬ 
perintendent,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction;  President, 
State  Teachers  College  at 
Bloomsburg;  distinguished  ser¬ 
vice  medal  of  the  P.S.E.A. 


DAVID  J.  WALLER 

1889-1893 

Born  June  17,  1846  in  Blooms¬ 
burg,  Pennsylvania;  Graduated 
from  Lafayette  College,  1870  and 
from  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
1874;  Clergyman;  Principal  of 
Bloomsburg  Normal  School,  1877 
to  1890;  Principal  of  Indiana 
Normal  School,  1893  to  1896; 
Editor  of  P.S.E.A.  Journal. 


JOHN  A.  H.  KEITH 
1927-1931 

Born  November  28,  1869  in 

Homer,  Illinois;  Graduate  of 
State  Normal  University  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  of  Harvard  University; 
served  on  faculty  of  Illinois 
State  Normal  University,  State 
Normal  School  of  Wisconsin; 
Principal  of  the  Indiana  Normal 
School,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania, 
1917-1927. 


NATHAN  C.  SCHAEFFER 

1893-1919 

Born  February  3,  1848  in  Berks 
County;  Graduate  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College;  studied  in 
Berlin,  Tubingen  and  Leipzig; 
Principal  of  Keystone  State  Nor¬ 
mal;  President,  P.S.E.A.:  Member 
of  the  National  Council  of  Edu¬ 
cation;  President,  N.E.A.;  Editor 
of  P.S.E.A.  Journal. 


JAMES  N.  RULE 
1931-1935 

Born  April  24,  1876  in  Manches¬ 
ter,  Iowa;  Graduate  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Jefferson  College; 
Principal,  Washington  and  Jef¬ 
ferson  Academy;  Principal  of 
Central  and  Schenley  High 
Schools,  Pittsburgh;  National  Di¬ 
rector  of  American  Junior  Red 
Cross;  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  1923  to  1931. 


THOMAS  E.  FINEGAN 
1919-1923 

Born  September  28,  1866,  in  West 
Fulton,  New  York;  Graduate  of 
Hamilton  College  1894;  served 
as  Supervisor  of  Examinations, 
Chief  of- the  Law  Division;  Assist¬ 
ant  Commissioner  for  Elementary 
Education,  and  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  in  New 
York  State,  1892  to  1919. 


LESTER  K.  ADE 
1935- 

Born  July  27,  1890  in  Trout  Run, 
Pennsylvania;  Graduate  of  Buck¬ 
nell  University,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Yale  University. 
Rural,  Elementary,  Secondary  and 
University  Teacher;  Principal, 
Muncy  Branch  of  Mansfield  State 
Teachers  College;  Dean  of  the 
State  Teachers  College,  West 
Chester;  Instructor  at  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity;  President  State  Normal 
School  at  New  Haven,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  1928-1934. 
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PROFESSIONAL  LICENSING 

JAMES  A.  NEWPHER,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Director  Bureau  of  Professional  Licensing 


Professional  Licensing 
Service  Wide  in  Scope 

Quarter-Million  Practitioners  Operate 
Under  Supervision  of  Bureau 


DR.  JAMES  A.  NEWPHER 
Director,  Bureau  of  Professional  Licensing 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Professional 
Licensing  is  carried  on  under  the  Divisions 
of  Pre-professional  Credentials,  Registra¬ 
tions  and  Renewals,  Law  Enforcement,  and 
Personnel  Examinations.  These  activities, 
which  are  carried  on  with  the  cooperation 
of  thirteen  Examining  Boards  and  three 
Advisory  Committees,  exemplify  a  number 
of  responsibilities  in  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  constantly  adapting  itself  to 
meet  the  new  needs  of  the  ever-changing 
complexities  of  modern,  social,  and  profes¬ 
sional  life. 

Preliminary  Education  Determined  by 
Bureau 

One  major  function  of  the  Bureau  is  the 
determining,  evaluating,  and  standardizing 
the  preliminary  education,  both  secondary 
and  collegiate,  of  persons  to  be  admitted  to 
the  various  professions  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
also  inspects  and  approves  professional 
schools,  conducts  examinations  at  regular 
intervals  to  determine  the  fitness  of  appli¬ 
cants,  and  issues  and  renews  certificates  for 
those  found  proficient. 

Inspections  and  Regulations  Services 

Still  other  responsibilities  assigned  to  the 
Bureau  are  promulgating  regulations,  mak¬ 
ing  inspections,  and  enforcing  the  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  those  engaged  in  the  professions 
and  in  certain  other  occupations.  These  in¬ 
volve  a  personnel  of  over  287,000  as  fol¬ 
lows:  approximately  1,100  accountants, 
1,500  architects,  32,000  barbers  and  appren¬ 
tices,  28,000  beauticians,  10,000  dentists  and 
dental  hygienists,  17,000  physicians  and 
surgeons,  20,000  engineers  and  surveyors, 
10,000  drugless  practitioners,  46,000  nurses, 
2,300  optometrists,  1,200  osteopaths,  36,000 
pharmacists  and  assistants,  17,600  real 
estate  brokers  and  agents,  and  1,100  veter¬ 
inarians,  besides  several  hundred  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  mine  inspectors. 


Every  hour  of  human  life  freed  from 
enforced  toil  by  the  machine  is  a  po¬ 
tential  treasure  for  the  race.  To  seize 
up  these  new  opportunities  and  con¬ 
vert  them  into  creative  joys  of  the 
mind,  body,  and  spirit  they  might  be — 
what  else  can  we  learn  that  is  half  so 
vital  to  ourselves,  to  society! 

— Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher 


SCHOOL  SAFETY  PATROLS 

(Continued  from  Page  8,  Column  3) 

Motor  Police  Assist  Schools 

The  services  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Motor  Police  Force  are 
available  to  the  schools  throughout  the 
State  to  assist  teachers  in  instructing  the 
student  patrols.  It  is  hoped  that  each  school 
in  the  State  will  take  advantage  of  the  in¬ 
struction  which  now  becomes  available  to 
our  student  patrols. 

Administrators  may  assemble  their  school 
patrols  on  certain  dates  and  arrange  with 
the  local  police  headquarters,  motor  club, 
or  through  the  State  Motor  Police  for  the 
assignment  of  police  officers  to  instruct  pa¬ 
trols.  If  the  Pennsylvania  Motor  Police  is 
called  upon  they  will  act  under  orders  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Motor  Police  to  co¬ 
operate  fully  with  all  school  administrators 
who  request  such  assistance. 

Agencies  Cooperate 

An  abstract  prepared  by  the  Safety  Ed¬ 
ucation  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  standard  rules, 
positions,  and  procedures  of  school  safety 
patrols  has  been  prepared.  It  is  hoped  that 
all  schools  in  the  Commonwealth  will  co¬ 
operate  in  promoting  safety  education  and 
that  they  will  continue  their  efforts  in  this 
direction.  Local  police  motor  clubs,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Motor  Police  are  prepared  to 
cooperate. 

Purpose  and  Function  of  Safety  Patrols 

The  purpose  of  the  school  safety  patrols 
is  to  assist  in  educating  children  how  to 
cross  a  street.  This  purpose  is  attained  by 
having  patrols  direct  children  and  not  traf¬ 
fic.  Attempts  at  the  control  of  traffic  by 
safety  patrols  is  prohibited  by  law,  since  it 
is  distinctly  a  police  function  requirng 
adult  judgment. 

Only  boys  above  the  sixth  grade  should 
be  permitted  to  serve  as  patrol  officers.  The 
standard  rules  approve  of  the  appointment 
of  sixth  grade  boys  to  patrol  duty  in  schools 
that  do  not  have  higher  grades.  Consent 


of  parent  or  guardian  must  be  given  in 
writing  before  any  pupil  is  permitted  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  school  patrol. 

Standard  Rules  for  Operation  of  School 
Boy  Patrols 

1.  Patrols  should  not  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  directing  vehicular 

(Continued  on  Page  15,  Column  S) 


LIFETIME  INCOMES 


Income  in  Selected  Occupations  in  the 
United  States,  1920-1936 


How  much  may  one  expect  to  receive  in 
a  lifetime  by  working  in  various  occupa¬ 
tions?  No  one  knows,  but  there  are  some 
data  to  show  what  people  have  been  earn¬ 
ing.  The  figures  in  this  table  are  taken  from 
Life  Earnings  in  Selected  Occupations  in 
the  United  States,  by  Harold  F.  Clark.  This 
volume  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
guidance  workers  and  to  those  engaged  in 
social  planning. 


Present  value  of 
average  earnings  Average  eam- 
for  a  working  life-  ings  in  dol- 


Occupation 

time  in  dollars 

lars  per  year 

Medicine  . 

108,000 

4,850 

Law . 

105,000 

4,730 

Dentistry  . 

95,400 

4,170 

Engineering . 

95,300 

4,410 

Architecture  . 

82,500 

3,820 

College  teaching  . 

69,300 

3,050 

Social  work  . 

51,000 

1,650 

Journalism . 

41,500 

2,120 

Ministry  . 

41,000 

1,980 

Library  work . 

35,000 

2,020 

Public-school  teaching. 

29,700 

1,350 

Skilled  trades  . 

28,600 

1,430 

Nursing  . 

23,300 

1,310 

Unskilled  labor . 

15,200 

795 

Farming . 

12,500 

580 

Farm  labor . 

10,400 

485 

Over  Fifty  Professional  Engineers  and  Surveyors 

Receive  Licenses 

DR.  W.  RAY  SMITH 
Chief,  Division  of  Registrations  and  Renewals 

More  than  fifty  professional  engineers  and  surveyors  were  granted  licenses  by  the 
State  Registration  Board  for  Professional  Engineers.  Approximately  forty  of  these 
received  certificates  in  engineering,  while  the  remaining  were  awarded  licenses  as  sur¬ 
veyors.  Ten  of  the  successful  candidates  were  from  out  of  State. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  candidates  who  received  certificates  of  registration: 

(Continued  on  Page  15,  Columns  1-2) 
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PROFESSIONAL  LICENSING  — Concluded 


OVER  FIFTY  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS  RECEIVE  LICENSES 

(Concluded,  from  Page  1U,  Column  2) 


County 

Allegheny 


Berks 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Franklin 

Lebanon 

McKean 

Montgomery 

Lehigh 

Philadelphia 


Westmoreland 


PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS 
Name  of  Candidate 

Raynal  Wride  Andrews,  Jr . 

Donald  J.  Bleifuss . 

George  Arthur  Burrell . 

J.  0.  Chesley . 

Fred  W.  Ely . 

Robert  Franklin  Ewald . 

Ernest  Heckler  . 

Kirtland  Marsh  . 

Harold  P.  Medley . 

Chas.  M.  Neeld . 

Leonard  M.  Sandston . 

Clarence  L.  Todd . 

Charles  L.  Welty,  Jr . 

Augustus  S.  Wertz . 

Karl  L.  Gatter . . 

Victor  J.  Snyder . 

Thomas  John  Dickson . 

J.  Edwin  Fulweiler . 

George  V.  Doehne . 

Aubrey  DeBell  Young . 

Harry  M.  Ryder . 

Galloway  C.  Morris,  3rd . 

Eduard  Hoehn  . 

Harry  A.  Markle,  Jr . 

George  J.  Lock . 

Claude  U.  Marks . 

Alonzo  Vincent  Smith . 

Ralph  W.  Smith . 

Ferdinand  F.  Waechter . 

John  C.  Hoar . 

H.  D.  McKinnon . 

G.  E.  Nighthart . 

Walter  S.  Rearick . 

Frank  H.  Recco . 


Address 

. Pittsburgh 

. Pittsburgh 

. Pittsburgh 

. Pittsburgh 

. . Pittsburgh 

. Pittsburgh 

. Pittsburgh 

. Pittsburgh 

. Pittsburgh 

. Pittsburgh 

. Pittsburgh 

. Pittsburgh 

. Pittsburgh 

. .  .  .Wyomissing 

. Camp  Hill 

. Harrisburg 

. Collingdale 

. Moylan 

. .  .  .Waynesboro 

. Lebanon 

. Bradford 

. Ardmore 

. Allentown 

. Allentown 

.  .  . .  Philadelphia 
.  .  .  .  Philadelphia 
. .  . .  Philadelphia 
.  . .  .  Philadelphia 
. . . .  Philadelphia 
New  Kensington 
New  Kensington 
New  Kensington 
New  Kensington 
New  Kensington 


Out  of  State 


Delaware  H.  Drake  Harkins . Wilmington 

Illinois  Thomas  R.  Shaver . Chicago 

Lucien  I.  Yeomans . Chicago 

Massachusetts  Lewis  P.  Gove . Wakefield 

New  Jersey  Paul  X.  Blattler . Camden 

New  York  Edward  H.  Anson . New  York 

Arthur  G.  Hayden . Bronxville 

Geo.  I.  Rhodes . New  York 

Ohio  Francis  W.  Daniels . Cleveland 

George  C.  Oxer . Cleveland 

SURVEYORS 

Allegheny  N.  L.  Schuck . Pittsburgh 

Armstrong  Joseph  J.  Moyer . Rimer 

Berks  Frank  C.  Weaver . Shillington 

Centre  Horace  B.  Gulden . State  College 

Clearfield  L.  Rex  Schriver . DuBois 

Delaware  Luther  H.  Horst . Rutledge 

Lehigh  William  J.  Geating . Allentown 

McKean  W.  M.  Shoemaker . Bradford 

Northumberland  S.  P.  Kehler . Shamokin 

Pike  John  B.  Fredenstein . Matamoras 

Union  Raymond  B.  Winter . Mifflinburg 

Washington  Charles  E.  Riggs . Claysville 

Westmoreland  Ellis  L.  Beck . Jeannette 


Cooperative  Colleges 


The  term,  cooperative  colleges,  is  given 
to  certain  higher  educational  institutions 
that  offer  instruction  to  students  with  the 
cooperation  of  industrial  or  commercial  con¬ 
cerns.  An  excellent  definition  of  this  form 
of  instruction  is  that  found  in  a  recent 
brochure  of  Northeastern  University  en¬ 
titled  Higher  Education  on  the  Cooperative 
Plan: 

Education  and  Experience  Combined 

Cooperative  education  in  simplest  terms 
may  be  defined  as  a  complete  and  thorough 
college  education  complemented  and  bal¬ 
anced  by  an  extended  experience  in  indus¬ 
try  under  faculty  supervision.  It  aims  to 
consolidate  in  a  single  well-integrated  edu¬ 
cational  program  the  values  of  classroom 
study  and  industrial-commercial  experience. 
The  plan  provides  for  the  alternation  of 
pairs  of  students  between  school  and  cooper¬ 
ative  work. 


SCHOOL  SAFETY  PATROLS 

(Concluded  from  Page  H,  Column  2) 

traffic,  nor  be  allowed  to  do  so,  other  than 
signaling  to  a  motorist  who  approaches  the 
crossing  after  student  pedestrians  have  left 
the  curb. 

2.  Patrols  need  not,  and  should  not, 
therefore,  be  recognized  by  city  ordinance. 
They  must  not  be  termed  “police”  nor  or¬ 
ganized  as  such.  When  a  patrol  member 
raises  his  hand  to  warn  a  motorist  ap¬ 
proaching  a  group  of  children  who  are 
crossing  the  street,  he  is  not  directing  or 
controlling  the  motorist  but  merely  calling 
his  attention  to  his  obligation  under  the  law 
to  respect  the  rights  and  safety  of  pedes¬ 
trians  at  cross-walks. 

Position  and  Procedure  of  School 
Patrol  Officers 

1.  The  patrol  member  should  stand  on 
the  curb,  not  in  the  street  and  hold  back 
the  children  until  he  sees  a  lull  in  traffic. 
When  this  occurs,  he  motions  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  cross  the  street  in  a  group.  He  still 
keeps  his  position  on  the  curb,  except  that 
if  his  view  of  traffic  is  obstructed  by  parked 
cars  or  otherwise,  he  may  step  into  the 
street  a  sufficient  distance  to  obtain  a  clear 
view,  but  not  more  than  three  paces;  after 
the  children  have  crossed,  he  returns  to  his 
station  on  the  curb. 

2.  Where  the  street  is  wide  or  the  traf¬ 
fic  heavy,  there  should  be  two  patrol  boys 
at  the  crossing.  One  operates  as  described 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  on  the  side 
from  which  the  children  are  coming.  The 
other  operates  similarly  on  the  opposite 
curb,  giving  attention  to  possible  traffic  ap¬ 
proaching  on  that  side  and  assisting  the 
group  of  children  to  reach  the  curb  in 
safety. 

For  further  information  and  direction 
consult  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  OPER¬ 
ATION  OF  SCHOOL  SAFETY  PATROLS, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  65,  and  SAFETY  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  A  Manual 
of  Organization  and  Administration,  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  Bulletin 
No.  94. 
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Teacher  Education  and  Certification 

HENRY  KLONOWER,  M.A.,  Ped.D. 

Director  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification 


Salaries  of  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of 

Pennsylvania 

JONAS  E.  WAGNER 
Adviser,  Research  and  Statistics 


Introduction 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
Pennsylvania  are  changing  upward  but  at  a 
rate  somewhat  below  the  standards  in  ef¬ 
fect  prior  to  ten  years  ago.  This  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  conclusion  based  on  certain  studies 
recently  completed  by  the  Division  of  Child 
Accounting  and  Research.* 

Professional  and  Economic  Aspects 

In  the  teaching  profession  there  is  always 
an  interest  in  salaries,  involving  at  times  an 
element  of  the  selfish  yet  on  the  whole  hav¬ 
ing  a  broadly  professional  as  well  as  an 
economic  motive.  The  public  is  similarly 
interested  in  the  general  improvement  of 
the  teaching  service  and  is  believed  to  be 
entirely  in  sympathy  with  a  reasonable  com¬ 
pensation  for  such  service.  With  increased 
requirements  for  teacher  certification  being 
made  effective  from  time  to  time,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  field  of  elementary  education, 
there  is  much  to  sustain  the  position  that 
increasing  investments  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  should  find  expression  in  some  man¬ 
ner  through  a  salary  schedule  which  makes 
possible  a  standard  of  living  consistent  with 
the  social  level  represented  by  the  teaching 
profession. 

History 

Much  interesting  information  on  salaries 
of  teachers  in  former  days  is  found  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  early  county  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools.  For  example,  Superin¬ 
tendent  Calkius  of  Tioga  County  in  1855 
reported  that,  in  general,  male  teachers  in 
his  county  received  sixteen  dollars  a  month 
and  female  teachers  eight  dollars.  These 
salaries  were  above  their  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing,  of  course,  which  was  made  possible 
by  “boarding  around”  among  the  patrons, 
and  which  was  rated  at  about  eight  dollars 
a  month.  It  is  of  record,  even,  that  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  as  late  as  1865  had  some 
800  women  teachers  in  its  employ  at  eighty 
cents  a  day. 

I.  EARLY  LEGISLATION 

The  first  legislation  bearing  on  this  prob¬ 
lem  was  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1903,  which  set  the  minimum  salary  for 
teachers  at  $35.00  a  month  for  a  term  of 
seven  months.  This  minimum  was  raised 
to  $40.00  a  month  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1907  for  holders  of  provisional  certifi- 


•The  details  of  the  investigation  are  given  in 
Research  Service  in  Education.  Circular  No.  6,  of 

March,  1988,  on  Salaries  of  School  Employes, 
1986-1937. 


cates  and  $50.00  for  higher  forms  of  cer¬ 
tification.  The  School  Code  of  1911  increased 
these  minimum  salaries  to  $45.00  and 
$55.00,  respectively,  which  amounts  were 
again  increased  in  1919  to  $60.00  and 
$70.00,  with  $80.00  for  teachers  holding 
permanent  or  college  certificates. 

2.  EDMONDS  ACT  OF  1921 

Finally,  the  Edmonds  Act  of  1921,  which 
act  continues  in  operation  at  the  present 
time,  provides  for  a  system  of  minimum  sal¬ 
aries  and  increments  on  the  bases  of  classes 
of  school  districts  and  grade  organization 
within  a  district.  Accordingly,  minimum  sal¬ 
aries  under  standard  certification  for  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  are  now  $100  per  month 
for  districts  of  the  fourth  class  (under  5000 
in  population),  $1000  per  year  for  districts 
of  the  third  and  second  classes,  and  $1200 
for  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia, 
districts  of  the  first  class.  Secondary  school 
teachers  under  the  same  conditions  may  re¬ 
ceive  a  minimum  of  $1170,  $1200,  $1400, 
and  $1800,  respectively,  for  the  four  classes 
of  districts.  The  minimal  amounts  are  still 
in  effect  and  may  therefore  be  used  for 
comparison  purposes  in  connection  with  the 
actual  salaries  now  being  paid. 

Elementary  Teachers 

The  latest  figures  on  salaries  for  58,246 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  for  1936- 
1937.  Principals  and  other  supervising  offi¬ 
cials  are  not  included  in  this  review.  The 
following  information  will  therefore  be 
based  on  the  records  of  the  58,246  teachers. 

I.  FOURTH  CLASS  DISTRICTS 

The  median  salary  for  elementary  teach¬ 
ers  in  districts  of  the  fourth  class  was 
$890,  which  is  four  dollars  in  excess  of  the 
previous  year.  This  means  that  one-half  of 
the  elementary  teachers  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  and  boroughs  of  Pennsylvania,  under 
5000  in  population,  received  less  than  $900 
as  an  annual  salary.  The  economic  status  of 
some  8000  teachers  who  compose  this  group 
is  a  social  problem  of  major  concern,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  a  time  when  increased  educa¬ 
tional  requirements  look  toward  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  a  college  degree. 

From  a  purely  personal  point  of  view  each 
one  of  these  8000  individuals  is  confronted 
with  the  question  as  to  how  to  provide  for 
himself  or  herself,  not  to  say  anything 
about  dependents,  maintain  respectability  in 
the  community,  assure  reasonable  profes¬ 
sional  improvement,  enjoy  some  time  for 
study  and  recreation  for  the  enrichment  of 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 


Experience  as  a  Background  For 
Teaching 


Elementary  Pupils  Learn  Practical  Lessons 
from  Instruction  Which  Reflects 
Real  Life 


J.  K.  BOWMAN 

Superviser,  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification 


A  special  kind  of  rich  background  is 
needed  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  school 
where  a  “social  studies  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion”  is  in  force.  This  plan  provides  that: 

1.  The  first-grade  teacher  must  be  prepared 
to  help  her  pupils  to  understand  how  the 
home  meets  basic  human  needs — food, 
clothing,  shelter,  work,  play,  transporta¬ 
tion,  communication,  government,  pro¬ 
tection,  esthetic  expression,  religion,  ed¬ 
ucation. 

2.  The  second-grade  teacher  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  help  her  pupils  to  understand 
how  their  immediate  neighborhood  meets 
the  basic  human  needs. 

3.  The  third-grade  teacher  must  be  ready 
to  guide  her  children  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  way  a  contrast  community, 
such  as  a  primitive  community,  met 
them — thus  reducing  trade,  which  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  comprehend,  to  its  lowest  terms, 
as  barter. 

4.  The  fourth-grade  teacher  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  help  her  pupils  to  understand 
how  the  state  in  which  they  are  living 
meets  the  basic  human  needs. 

5.  The  fifth-grade  teacher  must  be  able  to 
help  the  children  to  understand  how 
North  and  South  America  meet  the  basic 
human  needs. 

6.  The  sixth-grade  teacher  must  be  com¬ 
petent  to  lead  her  charges  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  ways  in  which  the  rest 
of  the  world  meets  via  a  vast  inter¬ 
change. 

Comprehend  Current  Problems 

To  carry  out  such  a  program,  the  teacher 
needs  to  comprehend  current  problems,  such 
as  production,  conservation,  distribution, 
and  consumption  of  goods  and  services,  as 
well  as  the  intricate  inter-relationships  and 
inter-dependencies  existing  between  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world  of  today,  brought  to  pass 
because  of  rapid  means  of  transportation 
and  communication. 

To  grasp  a  small  part  of  this  complex 
scene  of  work  and  leisure,  of  invention  and 
confusion,  one  needs  a  rich  background  of 
social  understandings.  Teachers,  to  a  large 
extent,  teach  with  their  experiences,  and  if 
they  are  to  participate  successfully  in  such 
an  educational  program,  they  will  need 
more  first-hand  experiences. 
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Teachers  in  Service 
Continue  Preparation 


Number  of  College  Graduates  in  Profes¬ 
sions  Rises  From  8  Per  Cent  to  42 
Per  Cent  in  Seventeen  Years 


DR.  HARRY  L.  KRINER 
Assistant  Director,  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification 

Reports  in  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  indicate  a  very  substantial  prog¬ 
ress  made  during  the  past  year  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  teachers  with  more  extended 
education.  The  figures  show  the  steady 
gains  made  in  every  school  district  of  the 
State  during  the  past  seventeen  years  in 
providing  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  public 
schools  with  teachers  who  have  completed 
four  years  of  education  for  teaching. 

Almost  100  Per  Cent  Hold  Standard 
Certificates 

The  total  number  of  public  school  teach¬ 
ers  now  employed  is  63,757  as  compared 
with  63,265  teachers  employed  last  year.  Of 
all  the  teachers  now  in  service,  99.8  per¬ 
cent  hold  standard  certificates  based  on  two 
years  of  education  for  teaching;  in  1920- 
1921,  only  70.5  per  cent  of  the  teaching 
force  had  standard  certificates.  Viewed  over 
a  seventeen  year  span,  the  percentage  of 
teachers  with  standard  certificates  has  in¬ 
creased  from  70.5  per  cent  to  99.8  per  cent 
for  the  entire  State. 

Forty-two  Per  Cent  Now  College 
Graduates 

The  percentage  of  teachers  having  college 
preparation  likewise  shows  a  consistent  gain 
from  1920  to  1937.  The  figures  show  that 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  by  all 
the  school  districts  during  these  years  in 
the  employment  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  teachers  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  four  years  of  education.  For  the  year 
1937-1938,  out  of  the  63,757  teachers,  a  total 
of  42.3  per  cent  are  college  graduates  as 
compared  with  7.7  per  cent  in  1920-1921. 

State-wide  Improvement  Noted 

The  substantial  and  consistent  increase  in 
the  number  of  teachers  with  more  extended 
education  is  noted  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 
In  first  class  school  districts,  40.4  per  cent 
are  college  graduates;  in  second  class  school 
districts,  48.0  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are 
college  graduates;  in  third  class  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  49.6  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are 
college  graduates ;  and  in  fourth  class  school 
districts  and  those  third  class  school  dis¬ 
tricts  under  the  supervision  of  the  county 
superintendent,  38.0  per  cent  are  college 
graduates.  This  latter  figure  is  particularly 
interesting  for  it  means  that  more  than 
one-third  of  the  29,536  teachers  supervised 
by  county  superintendents  are  college  grad¬ 
uates. 

In  view  of  the  present  economic  situa¬ 
tion,  these  figures  are  encouraging.  They 
present  a  satisfactory  picture  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  improvement  of  the  teaching  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 


County  Institutes  of  Teachers  Scheduled 

for  1938-1939 

DR.  HENRY  W.  KLONOWER 
Director,  Teacher  Education  and  Certification 


Pennsylvania’s  63,757  teachers  will  dis¬ 
cuss  school  problems  and  related  questions 
at  meetings  of  teachers  provided  for  in 
plans  developed  by  administrative  and  su¬ 
pervisory  officers  of  the  public  schools  in 
connection  with  the  in-service  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  program  of  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction.  All  of  the  school  districts  in 
Pennsylvania  will  participate  in  one  form 
or  another,  beginning  the  latter  part  of 
August.  The  purpose  of  the  meetings  of 
teachers  is  another  means  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  growth  of  teachers  in  service.  These 
round-table  discussions  and  general  meet¬ 
ings  are  in  addition  to  courses  in  education 
and  in  subject-matter  provided  for  in  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning. 

Theory  and  Practice  Combined 

According  to  the  modem  point  of  view, 
the  education  of  teachers  in  service  cannot 
be  effected  solely  by  courses  completed  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Theory  and 
practice  should  be  combined,  each  supple¬ 
menting  the  other.  This  is  particularly 
necessary  for  teachers  with  less  than  col¬ 
lege  education  and  for  teachers  relatively 
inexperienced. 

Broader  Outlook  on  the  Profession 

The  professional  meetings  planned  for 
during  the  coming  school  year  will  help  in 
maintaining  and  building  up  the  profes¬ 
sional  spirit  of  teachers  in  their  work.  These 
meetings  will  give  teachers  a  larger  profes¬ 
sional  outlook  and  develop  solidarity  in  the 
teaching  profession.  In  many  cases  the  pub- 
lic-at-large  will  attend  these  meetings  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  public  can  be 
properly  informed  of  such  matters  in  which 
they  are  fundamentally  interested. 

General  meetings,  at  which  all  the  teach- 


a  part  of  the  program.  Teachers  will  get 
the  inspiration  and  kindred  feeling  which 
comes  from  large  gatherings  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  same  work.  New  prob¬ 
lems,  theories,  and  practices  are  constantly 
arising  and  these  will  be  presented  in  such 
general  meetings. 

Special  Group  Meetings 
Sectional  meetings  will  be  attended  by 
teachers  such  as  art  teachers,  music  teach¬ 
ers,  health  education  teachers,  junior  high 
school  teachers,  English  teachers,  and  the 
like.  Techniques  of  teachers  in  these  special 
fields  will  be  demonstrated  and  problems  of 
immediate  concern  to  the  group  discussed. 
The  present  changes  in  school  organization 
and  administration  calling  for  a  reevalua¬ 
tion  and  adaptation  of  materials  to  various 
types  of  situations,  will  be  a  part  of  the 
program  of  these  meetings.  The  question  of 
integration  of  subject  matter,  pupil  per¬ 
sonnel  study,  directed  learning,  introduction 
and  evaluation  of  curriculum  materials  are 
discussions  included  in  the  many  programs 
which  have  been  arranged. 

Stimulating  Speakers 
Members  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  State  Teachers  College,  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning  make 
themselves  available  for  the  programs, 
while  in  many  school  districts  the  teachers 
themselves  plan  their  own  demonstrations 
and  provide  for  their  own  discussion  lead¬ 
ers.  Inspirational  speakers  and  prominent 
personalities  engaged  in  the  work  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  invited  to  address  the  teachers. 

Schedule  of  Meetings  of  Teachers, 
1938-1939 

Below  is  the  list  of  counties,  indicating 
the  place  of  the  meetings  and  the  date  these 


ers  of  the  school  district  will  assemble, 

are  meetings  are  scheduled. 

County 

Superintendent 

Place 

Dates 

Adams 

Ira  Y.  Baker 

Gettysburg 

Sept.  1,  2 

Allegheny 

Charles  E.  Dickey 

Pittsburgh 

Oct.  14, 15 

Armstrong 

John  A.  Mechling 

Kittanning 

Oct.  6,  7 

Beaver 

E.  D.  Davidson 

Beaver 

Aug.  25,  26 

Bedford 

Lloyd  H.  Hinkle 

Bedford 

Nov.  10, 11 

Berks 

Alvin  F.  Kemp 

Reading 

Sept.  1,  2 

Blair 

M.  Augustus  Dively 

Hollidaysburg 

Sept.  3,  Oct.  1,  Nov.  5, 
Dec.  3 

Bradford 

J.  Andrew  Morrow 

Towanda 

Oct.  13, 14 

Bucks 

J.  Harry  Hoffman 

Doylestown 

Oct.  28* 

Butler 

John  T.  Connell 

Slippery  Rock,  Butler 

Oct.  1,  Dec.  3,  Jan.  28 

Cambria 

Arthur  M.  Stull 

Ebensburg 

Oct.  6,  7 

Cameron 

C.  Ebbert  Plasterer 

Emporium 

Sept.  6,  7 

Carbon 

Stuart  E.  Prutzman 

Mauch  Chunk 

Nov.  17, 18 

Centre 

F.  Glenn  Rogers 

Bellefonte 

Oct.  20,  21 

Chester 

Clyde  T.  Saylor 

West  Chester,  U.  of  P. 

Sept.  6,  Mar.  23  or  24 

Clarion 

Byrd  M.  Davis 

Clarion 

Oct.  27,  28 

Clearfield 

W.  P.  Trostle 

Clearfield 

Sept.  1,  2 

Clinton 

Newton  L.  Bartges 

Lock  Haven 

Oct.  6,  7 

Columbia 

William  W.  Evans 

Bloomsburg 

Nov.  21,  22 

Crawford 

P.  D.  Blair 

Meadville 

Sept.  1,  2 

Cumberland 

Ralph  Jacoby 

Carlisle 

Oct.  6,  7 

Dauphin 

I.  D.  App 

Steelton 

Oct.  20,  21 

Delaware 

Carl  G.  Leech 

Media 

Oct.  24,  25 

Elk 

O.  G.  F.  Bonnert 

Ridgway 

Oct.  27,  28 

Erie 

Willis  E.  Pratt 

Erie 

Oct.  7,  21 

Fayette 

Harry  J.  Brownfield 

Union  town 

Nov.  28,  29 

Forest 

Frank  Watson 

Warren 

Nov.  18, 19 

Franklin 

Raymond  G.  Mowrey 

Chambersburg 

Nov.  21,  22 

Fulton 

Harold  C.  Welsh 

McConnellsburg 

Oct.  27,  28 

Greene 

Don  C.  Longanecker 

Waynesburg 

Oct.  6,  7 

Huntingdon 

Joseph  H.  Neff 

Huntingdon 

Oct.  20,  21 

Indiana 

D.  L.  Winger 

(Continued  on 

Indiana 

Page  24,  Columns  2  and 

Oct.  20,  21 

3) 
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the  mind,  and  to  make  possible  mental  and 
physical  health,  and  to  lay  up  a  minimum 
competence  for  advanced  years.  The  point 
may  be  made  that  the  twenty-five  dollars 
a  week  for  an  eight  or  nine  months’  term 
now  earned  by  these  young  men  and  women 
represents  a  reasonable  increase  for  the 
period  over  the  two-dollar  a  week  salary 
plus  two  dollars  estimated  for  board  and 
lodging  in  the  earlier  days  of  free  schools. 
The  differential  in  living  expenses  and  the 
investment  in  an  education,  however,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  periods  leaves  nothing  but 
concern  for  the  future  for  such  teachers 
today. 

The  range  of  salaries  in  school  districts 
of  the  fourth  class  for  teachers  under 
standard  certification  extended  from  $800, 
the  minimum  permitted  by  law,  to  $2450  in 
a  wealthy  suburban  community.  A  sprink¬ 
ling  of  $75  and  $85  teachers  was  also  found 
for  certain  employes  who  held  temporary 
forms  of  certification.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  these  latter  employes  are  almost 
necessarily  limited  to  a  quality  of  living 
that  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  average  work¬ 
ingman. 

2.  THIRD  CLASS  DISTRICTS 

Salaries  for  elementary  teachers  in  school 
districts  of  the  third  class  or  those  districts 
with  a  population  of  5000  or  over  and  less 
than  30,000,  extend  from  $1000,  the  lowest 
permitted  by  law  for  standard  certification, 
to  $2576,  the  highest,  with  a  median  of 
$1431,  for  the  10,464  teachers  in  this  group. 
The  upper  fourth  of  this  group  received 
salaries  ranging  from  about  $1500  to  $2500, 
with  the  lowest  fourth  being  paid  from 
$1000  to  $1300.  This  means  that  the  middle 
fifty  percent  of  the  elementary  teachers  in 
the  larger  boroughs  and  smaller  cities  are 
under  contract  for  a  term  generally  of  nine 
months  at  a  salary  ranging  from  $1300  to 
$1500.  Specifically,  three-fourths  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  in  school  districts  of  this 
class  receive  less  than  $1500  annually.  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  elementary  teach¬ 
ers  in  general  in  school  districts  of  the  third 
class  are  paid  something  over  $500  more 
per  annum  for  their  service  than  are  those 
in  school  districts  of  the  fourth  class.  A  part 
of  this  difference,  of  course,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  many  districts  in  the  latter  class  have 
school  terms  of  eight  months. 

3.  SECOND  CLASS  DISTRICTS 

The  distribution  of  salaries  for  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers  in  the  twenty  school  districts 
of  the  second  class,  such  as  the  cities  of 
Altoona,  Johnstown,  Harrisburg,  and  others 
of  comparable  population,  includes  $1000  as 
the  lowest  salary,  $1794  as  the  median,  and 
$2800  as  the  highest,  with  the  middle  fifty 
per  cent  lying  between  $1511  and  $1934. 
This  means  that  practically  three-fourths  of 
these  teachers  received  less  than  $1900  an¬ 
nually.  Translated  into  more  human  terms 
this  situation  reveals  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  of  a  group  of  approximately  3000 
teachers,  many  with  dependents,  to  main¬ 
tain  economic  independence  on  the  cultural 
level  assumed  in  modem  city  life,  for  less 
than  $2000  a  year.  The  problem  is  intensi¬ 
fied  further  through  the  increasing  number 
of  married  men  who  are  employed  in  such 
districts  and  the  advancing  educational  re¬ 
quirements. 


4.  FIRST  CLASS  DISTRICTS 

The  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia 
comprise  the  two  municipalities  that  make 
up  the  school  districts  of  the  first  class.  The 
total  number  of  elementary  teachers  em¬ 
ployed  therein  was  6406.  The  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  paid  to  any  teacher  was  $1200  and  the 
highest  was  $3050,  with  a  median  of  $2209. 
The  lowest  fourth  of  the  teachers  received 
between  $1200  and  $2036,  while  the  upper 
fourth  ranged  between  $2381  and  $3050, 
with  the  middle  fifty  percent  reported  be¬ 
tween  $2036  and  $2381.  Three-fourths  of  the 
elementary  teachers  in  these  two  cities  re¬ 
ceived  less  than  $2400  yearly.  It  will  be  of 
interest  at  this  point  to  note  that  median 
salaries  of  elementary  teachers  in  the  five 
largest  cities  in  the  United  States  according 
to  the  Philadelphia  Public  School  Survey  of 
1937  were:  Chicago,  $1913;  Philadelphia, 
$2209;  Los  Angeles,  $2219;  Detroit,  $2344; 
New  York,  $3127. 

Secondary  Teachers 

Salaries  for  secondary  school  teachers 
during  1936-1937  followed  much  the  same 
standards  as  already  recorded  for  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers,  differing  mainly  in  the  mini- 
mums  provided  by  law  and  in  the  range 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  in  each  class 
of  school  district. 

1.  FOURTH  CLASS  DISTRICTS 

The  lowest  salary  for  school  districts  of 
the  fourth  class  was  $1170  (the  legal  mini¬ 
mum),  with  $3000  as  the  highest  and  $1249 
as  the  median.  It  is  difficult  to  justify  the 
relatively  small  differential  between  the 
median  salary  of  $1249  in  secondary 
schools  and  $890  in  elementary  schools  in 
school  districts  of  the  fourth  class,  or  $359, 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  prevailing  type 
of  college  education  represented  in  the  for¬ 
mer  is  two  years  more  than  in  the  latter. 
Nine  counties  reported  the  median  salary  at 
$1170,  the  minimum  required  by  law. 

2.  THIRD  CLASS  DISTRICTS 

Secondary  schools  in  districts  of  the  third 
class  paid  $1200  as  the  lowest  salary,  $1635 
as  a  median,  with  $3400  as  a  maximum  for 
a  few  teachers.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
teachers  in  this  class  received  less  than 
$1800. 

3.  SECOND  CLASS  DISTRICTS 

Similar  figures  for  school  districts  of  the 
second  class  include  $1400  as  the  lowest 
salary,  $2121  as  a  median,  and  $3900  for 
the  highest  paid  teacher.  Three-fourths  of 
the  teachers  received  less  than  $2400,  the 
upper  fourth  of  the  group  being  rated  be¬ 
tween  $2400  and  $3900,  an  economic  level 
that  will  permit  a  standard  of  living  com¬ 
mensurate  with  other  types  of  professional 
service. 

4.  FIRST  CLASS  DISTRICTS 

The  group  of  4209  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  two  cities  of  the  school  districts 
of  the  first  class  reported  a  beginning  sal¬ 
ary  of  $1800,  a  median  of  $2958,  and  the 
highest  paid  as  $4000.  The  lowest  fourth  of 
this  group  received  salaries  ranging  from 
$1800  to  $2665,  while  the  upper  fourth  ex¬ 


tended  from  $3320  to  $4000.  The  latter 
range  places  this  group  of  teachers  on  the 
salary  level  of  the  typical  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Some  Further  Observations 

1.  FROM  1929  TO  1937 

As  study  of  the  salary  curves  for  teach¬ 
ers  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  nine-year  period 
beginning  with  the  school  year  ending  in 
1928,  the  year  before  the  change  in  economic 
conditions,  and  including  1936-1937,  reveals 
some  interesting  information.  For  example, 
the  state-wide  median  for  elementary  teach¬ 
ers  in  1928  of  $1207  increased  to  $1270  in 
1937;  the  junior  high  school  median  rose 
from  $1899  in  1928  to  $2070  in  1937;  while 
the  median  for  all  other  secondary  schools 
fell  from  $1818  in  1928  to  $1654  in  1927. 

2.  SLOW  RISE 

All  of  the  figures  developed  in  recent 
studies  indicate  that  teachers’  salaries  in 
Pennsylvania  are  moving  upward  but  at  a 
slower  rate  than  the  prevailing  changes 
that  were  in  effect  prior  to  1928.  The  trend 
upward,  even  though  at  a  much  slower  rate 
than  the  corresponding  investments  in¬ 
volved,  does  furnish  conclusive  evidence, 
however,  of  the  faith  that  the  taxpayer  has 
in  this  type  of  public  service.  It  should  also 
be  kept  in  mind  when  comparing  teachers’ 
salaries  with  average  incomes  in  other  vo¬ 
cations,  that  the  regularity  of  payment  in 
public  school  positions  with  virtual  security 
now  in  employment,  tend  to  compensate  for 
materially  higher  returns  in  other  fields 
with  the  possibility  of  periodic  fluctuations 
resulting  from  major  economic  changes. 

Conclusion 

The  last  twenty-five  years  has  recorded 
wonderful  progress  in  the  direction  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  status  of  the  teacher  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  worker.  The  advance  in  educational 
attainments  is  one  of  the  marked  cultural 
developments  of  the  first  half  of  the  current 
century.  The  elementary  teacher,  particu¬ 
larly,  has  reached  a  level  in  preparation 
thought  impossible  a  few  decades  ago.  All 
these  changes,  however,  will  not  guarantee 
stability  and  desirable  professional  progress 
unless  the  compensation  shows  a  reasonable 
relationship  to  the  investments  involved.  In 
a  way  there  is  much  in  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  optimism 
that  there  is  a  public  consciousness  of  the 
problem;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  ele¬ 
ments  of  opposition  that  at  times  are  most 
disturbing.  It  is  the  writer’s  belief  that  the 
ultimate  attitude  will  depend  as  much  on 
the  spiritual  and  cultural  level  that  will  be 
determined  by  the  teachers  themselves  as  on 
the  economic  progress  of  the  people  as  a 
whole. 


The  approach  to  all  projects  and 
subject  matter  more  or  less  remote 
from  the  children  should  be  through 
immediate  interests  and  experiences 
which  may  be  so  directed  as  to  lead 
by  gradual  steps  to  the  remote.  The 
principle  of  apperception  is  vitally 
important. 

— Lester  K.  Ade 
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STATE  LIBRARY  and  MUSEUM 

JOSEPH  L.  RAFTER,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  J.D.,  J.S.D. 

Director  State  Library  and  Museum 


MUSEUM  SERVES 
THOUSANDS  DAILY 

GERTRUDE  B.  FULLER 

Assistant  Director,  State  Library  and 
Museum 

The  State  Museum’s  principal  contribu¬ 
tion  to  public  education  and  to  the  public 
at  large  is  in  the  field  of  visual  education. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  320,000 
visitors  during  the  biennium  profited  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  various  exhibits  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  periods  and  depicting  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  archaeology,  art,  music,  bird  and 
insect  life,  mammals,  and  minerals. 

Slides  and  Films 

In  addition  to  the  13,000  patrons  who 
monthly  visit  the  Museum,  other  thousands 
are  served  through  the  media  of  slides, 
films,  and  cabinet  exhibits  that  are  sent  out 
regularly  to  all  parts  of  the  State.  An  aver¬ 
age  of  25,000  slides  portraying  such  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  Pennsylvania  subjects  as  art,  biog¬ 
raphy,  civics,  geography,  health,  history, 
literature,  mathematics,  music,  and  science, 
are  loaned  monthly  to  public  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  and  other  groups  and  organizations. 
The  repertoire  of  slides  is  constantly  re¬ 
newed  by  the  production  of  3,500  new  ones 
each  year,  many  in  natural  colors. 

Pamphlets  and  Bulletins 

Another  feature  of  this  visual  education 
program  is  the  preparation  and  distribution 
of  pamphlets  and  bulletins  listing  slides  and 
films  and  disseminating  information  on  the 
procedures  to  follow  in  conducting  an  ef¬ 
fective  exhibit.  These  are  sent  to  public 
schools,  private  schools,  and  teachers  col¬ 
leges  which  sponsor  courses  in  visual  edu¬ 
cation. 

Meetings 

To  establish  a  closer  relation  between  the 
Museum  and  the  schools  and  public  of  the 
Commonwealth,  regular  meetings  dealing 
with  archaeology,  history,  and  education  are 
held  both  at  the  Museum  and  throughout 
the  State.  Also  frequent  interviews  are  held 
with  representative  organizations  as  well  as 
other  field  services  rendered. 

Research  Service 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 
cooperates  with  the  Museum  when  dealing 
with  projects  of  a  historical  nature.  A  reg- 


Literaiture,  being  a  vehicle  for  the 
communication  of  exact  thought,  bears 
a  more  intimate  relation  than  any 
other  art  to  the  ideas  and  attitudes  of 
its  age.  In  the  process  of  searching 
into  life,  and  revealing  it,  and  so  illu¬ 
minating  man  to  himself,  it  can  not 
help  but  become  a  record  of  the  age 
in  which  it  is  written. 

• — Maurice  Lesemann 


GIFTS  ADDED  TO  COLLEC¬ 
TIONS  IN  STATE  MUSEUM 


Within  the  past  month  an  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  interesting  photograph  specimens  and 
other  interesting  acquisitions  have  been 
added  to  the  extensive  collections  in  the 
State  Museum.  Most  of  the  new  acquisi¬ 
tions,  many  of  which  are  of  considerable 
value,  are  the  gifts  of  friends.  The  follow¬ 
ing  list  includes  the  principal  items  that 
have  been  added: 

1.  Photographs 

Armegot  Printz  Papegoja 
Builders  and  Manufacturers  Rooms  in  the 
American-Swedish  Historical  Museum 
Crown  Princess  Louise  of  Sweden 
Excavations  at  Tinicum  Island  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania 
Foyer  in  the  American-Swedish  Historical 
Museum 

John  Ericsson,  Governor  Johan  Printz; 
Jenny  Lind 

John  Hanson  Room  in  the  American- 
Swedish  Historical  Museum 
Madame  Printz  (Mrs.  Johan  Printz) 
Queen  Christiana 

2.  Other  Items 

Relics  found  on  Tinicum  Island,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania 
Tablet  at  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  donated 
by  Dr.  Amandus  Johnson,  Director, 
American-Swedish  Historical  Museum, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Ear  of  squaw  corn,  forty-three  years  old, 
raised  by  Indians  on  reservation.  Do¬ 
nated  by  Mrs.  Roycraft  Croll,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pennsylvania 

A  map  showing  the  origin  of  the  old  vol¬ 
unteer  fire  system  in  this  country.  Do¬ 
nated  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Palmer,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania 

Collection  of  Fossils  donated  by  David 
Seaman,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Old  stone  from  Block  House  at  El  Caney 
Five  cannon  balls  from  Morro  Castle 
Screws  from  the  Deck  of  the  Rene  Mer¬ 
cedes 

One  shark’s  tooth 

Two  pen  holders  carved  from  the  Church 
Pulpit  at  El  Caney 
Two  pieces  of  sugar  cane 
Bullets  found  on  San  Juan  Hill 
Stone  from  Hobson’s  cell 
Piece  of  tree  under  which  Hobson  was  ex¬ 
changed  and  the  surrender  of  Santiago 
to  Shafter  took  place 
Piece  of  wood  from  the  mast  of  the  Mer- 
rimac 

Two  Porto  Rican  Machetes 
One  Cuban  Machete  donated  by  William 
Frantz,  Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania 


ular  program  of  systematic  research  is  like¬ 
wise  carried  on  looking  toward  the  im¬ 
provement  of  techniques,  methods,  and  ma¬ 
terials. 


INTERIOR  OF  STATE  MUSEUM 
TO  BE  CLEANED  AND 
REDECORATED 


The  State  Museum  is  to  receive  a  thor¬ 
ough  cleaning  of  its  interior,  walls,  ceilings, 
and  balustrades,  and  to  be  redecorated — a 
long  needed  renovation  of  this  attractive 
building,  which  during  the  present  biennium 
was  visited  by  319,400  visitors. 

Hall  Remodeled 

The  Natural  History  Hall  in  the  Museum 
is  being  remodeled.  Oak  paneling  in  a  uni¬ 
form,  soft,  gray-green  will  replace  the 
strong  contrasts  of  the  out-moded  construc¬ 
tion. 

New  Lighting 

A  new  design  of  exhibit  cases  and  new 
methods  of  lighting  will  be  installed.  Mod¬ 
em  methods  of  construction  will  make  ex¬ 
hibit  cases  almost  entirely  dust  proof. 

Exhibit  Groups  of  Mammals 

It  is  planned  to  install  exhibit  groups  of 
Elk,  Wood  Bison,  Puma,  and  other  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  mammals,  once  abundant,  now  quite 
extinct  in  the  State,  and  never  before 
shown  in  the  Museum. 


LAW  LIBRARY,  ITS  PURPOSE 
AND  USE 


The  Law  Library  makes  its  services 
available  to  members  of  the  Legislature, 
Departments  of  the  State  Government,  pro¬ 
fessional  groups,  and  other  citizens  who 
have  occasion  to  use  its  facilities. 

More  than  300  law  books  and  500  period¬ 
icals  are  requested  by  individual  callers  each 
month;  besides  over  200  inquiries  are  an¬ 
swered  by  phone.  Agenda  of  the  Supreme 
and  Superior  Courts  are  prepared  in  the 
form  of  paper  books  and  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  State. 

The  Law  Library  also  secures  bills  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Legislature  for  binding,  and 
distributes  copies  of  the  various  Acts  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Assembly  as  needed. 


The  choice  before  the  library  today 
is  a  much  more  difficult  one,  and  it  is 
not  so  much  whether  it  will  decide  to 
cater  for  the  increased  leisure,  whether 
enforced  by  unemployment  or  con¬ 
ferred  by  shorter  hours  of  work, 
which  is  coming  on  the  modern  world, 
but  rather  what  kind  of  leisure  it  will 
cater  for. 

— L.  Stanley  Jast 
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PENNSYLVANIA  IN  HISTORY 

FRANK  W.  MELVIN,  B.S.,  LL.B. 

Chairman  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission 


Historical  Activities 
Astir  in  State 

SYLVESTER  K.  STEVENS 
Historian,  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Committee 

History  in  Schools 

The  movement  for  increasing  the  use  of 
local  history  in  the  school  program  was 
given  further  impetus  during  the  month 
by  contacts  established  by  the  Historian  with 
the  Dauphin  County  Historical  Society  and 
the  York  County  Society.  A  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  develop  a  program  in  the 
former  county.  At  York,  a  History  Forum 
was  held  to  which  the  public  and  school  peo¬ 
ple,  in  particular,  were  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate. 

Projects  In  Process 

Commission  properties  and  projects  are 
going  forward  satisfactorily.  The  painting 
of  the  buildings  and  general  improvement  of 
the  property  at  Fort  Augusta  has  been 
completed.  These  structures  are  now  a 
credit  to  the  Historical  Commission  and 
the  Northumberland  County  Historical  So¬ 
ciety.  A  WPA  archaeological  project  has 
been  started  for  the  purpose  of  excavating 
the  site  where  Fort  Augusta  once  stood.  Up 
to  the  present  time  many  interesting  dis¬ 
coveries  have  been  reported.  Architects  are 
working  on  an  aerial  perspective  showing 
the  complete  development  of  the  property. 
The  WPA  Museum  Extension  Project  in 
Pittsburgh  is  preparing  an  outside  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  a  miniature  model  of  the  Fort.  Local 
businessmen  are  furnishing  the  necessary 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

Frontier  Forts  and  Trails 

The  Frontier  Forts  and  Trails  Survey  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  is  continuing  to 
function  aggressively.  This  very  important 
project  is  annotating  the  Bouquet  Papers 
and  preparing  them  for  publication.  The 
Historian  has  been  gathering  valuable  data 
for  this  project  in  Washington  where  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  to  send  source 
material  directly  to  the  project. 

Daniel  Boone  Committee 

A  Daniel  Boone  Homestead  Advisory 
Committee,  consisting  of  eleven  members, 
has  been  appointed  to  assist  the  Historical 
Commission  in  the  development  of  the  Dan¬ 
iel  Boone  property  in  Berks  County.  A  spe¬ 
cial  effort  has  been  made  to  select  men  for 
this  Committee  who  have  a  sincere  interest 
in  the  future  of  the  youth  of  our  Country. 
Plans  are  being  formulated  by  the  National 
Youth  Administration  to  aid  this  Commis¬ 
sion  in  transforming  the  property  into  a 
State  and  National  shrine  for  the  boys  of 
America. 


Noteworthy  Events  in  the  History  of 


Pennsylvania 


(Continued  from  August  Issue  of  “Public 
Education) 

HENRY  W.  SHOEMAKER 
Chief,  Division  of  Archives 


SONGS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


At  least  a  score  of  songs  have  been  identified  at  one  time  or  another  as  songs  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  While  almost  one-half  of  them  were  designated  simply  by  the  title  “Pennsylvania”, 
others  reflect  specific  feeling,  such  as  “Old  Pennsylvania  of  Mine”;  “My  Pennsylvania 
Grand”;  and  “Pennsylvania,  My  Sweet  Home”. 

The  following  list  gives  titles  and  authors  of  the  songs  of  Pennsylvania: 


Song 

Old  Pennsylvania 
of  Mine 

Pennsylvania,  A 
State  Song 
Pennsylvania 
The  Keystone 
State 

Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania — 
Song  of  the 
Keystone  State 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 


Author 

Will  George  Butler 

Gertrude  Martin  Rohrer 
W.  A.  Spate 

Emma  Kneeland  Mayhew 

J.  W.  Yoder 
Barret-Benjamin 


Henri  E.  Lattis 
T.  L.  Gibson 
B.  S.  Dise 


Pennsylvania  Lyte-German  Air 
Hail  Pennsylvania  E.  M.  Dilley-Russian  Air 


Song 

Pennsylvania — 
Song  of  the 
Keystone  State 
Song  of 

Pennsylvania 
Hurrah  for 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
My  Pennsylvania 
Grand 

Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  My 
Sweet  Home 
The  Song  of 
Pennsylvania 
My  Pennsylvania 
Our  Pennsylvania 


Author 

Barrett-Coggswell 


Schlicter-Hershey 

J.  D.  Law 

B.  J.  Tieman 
L.  S.  Gaebing 

W.  M.  Wise 
H.  S.  Regar 

J.  F.  Howard 

Nancy  C.  Morrow 
B.  S.  Wagstaff 


GREAT  PERSONALITIES  BORN  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Of  deep  and  perpetual  interest  to  our  citizens  are  the  names  of  men  and  women  who 
were  bom  in  Pennsylvania — forceful  personalities  who  have  led  the  folks  within  the  area 
of  the  State  through  crises  and  vicissitudes  toward  an  ever  greater  Commonwealth.  Bom 
in  every  section  of  Pennsylvania,  these  leaders  in  various  fields  have  sprung  up  with  every 
generation  of  the  people.  Some  served  by  writing,  others  by  statesmanship,  still  others  by 
promoting  industry,  and  some  by  advancing  the  cause  of  free  education.  Among  these 
personalities  born  in  Pennsylvania  likewise  are  financiers,  artists,  scientists,  philanthro¬ 
pists,  naturalists,  musicians,  and  the  like. 

The  following  list  presents  the  names  of  approximately  a  hundred  distinguished  men 
and  women  who  were  born  in  Pennsylvania: 


Name 

Abbey,  Edwin  Austin 
Alcott,  Louisa  May 

Bache,  Alexander  D. 
Bartram,  John 
Becht,  George  J. 
Biddle,  Nicholas 
Bigler,  William 

Black,  Jeremiah  S. 
Blaine,  James  G. 

Bliss,  Tasker  H. 

Boker,  George  H. 
Boone,  Daniel 
Brashear,  John  A. 
Bridges,  Robert 


Date 


April 

1,1852 

November 

29, 1832 

July 

19, 1806 

March 

23, 1699 

July 

17, 1865 

January 

8, 1786 

January 

1, 1814 

January 

10,1810 

January 

31, 1830 

December 

31, 1853 

October 

6, 1823 

November 

2, 1734 

November 

24, 1840 

July 

3, 1858 

(Continued  on  Page 


Place 

Philadelphia 
Germantown, 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Marple,  Darby 
Montoursville 
Philadelphia 
Shermansburg, 
Cumberland 
Somerset  County 
West  Brownsville, 
Washington  Co. 
Lewisburg 

Philadelphia 
Exeter,  Berks  Co. 
Brownsville 
Shippensburg 
,  Columns  1-2) 


Field  of  Service 

Mural  Painter 
Writer 

Scientist 

Scientist 

Educator 

Financier 

Governor  and  United 
States  Senator 
Statesman  and  Jurist 
Statesman 

Military  Leader  and 
Diplomat 
Poet  and  Diplomat 
Explorer 
Astronomer 
Author  and  Editor 
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GREAT  PERSONALITIES  BORN  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

(Continued  from  Page  20,  Columns  1-2) 


Name 


Date 


Place  Field  of  Service 


Brown,  Charles  Brockden 
Buchanan,  James 
Burrowes,  Thomas  H. 
Cameron,  J.  Donald 
Cameron,  Simon 

January 

April 

November 

May 

March 

17,1771 
28, 1791 
16, 1805 
14, 1833 
8, 1799 

Carey,  Henry  C. 

Cassatt,  Alexander  J. 

December  15,  1793 
December  8, 1839 

Coxe,  Tench 

Curtin,  Andrew  G. 

Dallas,  George  M. 

May 

April 

July 

22, 1775 
23, 1815 
10, 1792 

Davis,  Rebecca  H. 

Davis,  Richard  H. 

June 

April 

24, 1831 
18, 1864 

Drew,  John 

Drexel,  Anthony  J. 

Egle,  William  H. 

Ellis,  William  T. 

Foster,  Stephen  G. 

November  13, 1853 
September  13, 1825 
September  17, 1830 
October  25, 1873 
July  4, 1826 

Frick,  Henry  Clay 

Fulton,  Robert 

December 

November 

19, 1849 
4, 1765 

Guggenheim,  Simon 

December 

30, 1867 

Hamilton,  Samuel 
Hancock,  Winfield  S. 

Hart,  Albert  B. 

Huneker,  James  G. 

June 

February 

July 

January 

30, 1856 
14, 1824 
1, 1854 
31, 1860 

Jefferson,  Joseph 

Kane,  Elisha  Kent 

Kelley,  Florence 

Knox,  Philander  C. 

Lea,  Henry  Charles 

Lick,  James 

MacVeagh,  Wayne 

March,  Peyton  C. 
McClure,  Alexander  K. 
McKim,  Charles  F. 
McMillan,  John 

February  20, 1829 
February  20, 1820 
September  12, 1859 
May  6, 1853 

September  19, 1825 
August  25, 1796 

April  19, 1833 

December  27, 1864 
January  9, 1828 

August  24, 1847 

November  11,1752 

Meeker,  Royal 

February 

23, 1873 

Mellon,  Andrew  W. 

March 

24, 1853 

Mifflin,  Lloyd 

Mitchell,  S.  Weir 

September  15, 1846 
February  15, 1829 

Philadelphia 
Near  Mercersburg 
Strasburg 
Middletown 
Maytown,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co. 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Pioneer  Novelist 
United  States  President 
Statesman  and  Educator 
Statesman 
Statesman 

Economist  and  Writer 
Railway  Builder  and 
President 


Philadelphia 

Bellefonte 

Philadelphia 

Washington 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Hamburg 
Allegheny 
Lawrenceville, 
Pittsburgh 
West  Overton 
Little  Britain, 
Lancaster  Co. 
Philadelphia 

Washington  Co. 
Montgomery 
Clarksville 
Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Brownsville 
Philadelphia 
Fredericksburg 
Phoenixville 
Easton 
Perry  Co. 
Chester  Co. 
Fagg’s  Manor, 
Chester  Co. 
Susquehanna  Co. 

Pittsburgh 

Columbia 

Philadelphia 


Economist 
Governor 
Statesman  and 
Diplomat 
Author 

Newspaperman  and 
Author 
Actor 
Financier 
Historian 
Religious  Writer 
Musician 

Industrialist 

Inventor 

Financier  and 
Statesman 

Military  Leader 
Historian 
Musical  Critic  and 
Writer 
Actor 
Explorer 
Social  Worker 
Statesman 
Historian 
Philanthropist 

Statesman 
Military  Leader 
Editor 
Architect 
Minister 

Statistician  and  Social 
Economist 
Financier  and 
Statesman 
Artist  and  Poet 
Author  and  Scientist 


Nevin,  Ethelbert  W. 

November 

25, 1862 

Edgeworth, 

Pittsburgh 

Musician 

Oberholtzer,  Ellis  P. 

1868 

Philadelphia 

Historian 

Palmer,  Frederick  P. 

January 

29, 1873 

Pleasantville 

Author  and  News- 

Paxson,  Frederick 

February 

23, 1877 

Philadelphia 

paperman 

Historian 

Peale,  Pembrandt 

February 

22, 1778 

Bucks  Co. 

Artist 

Peary,  Admiral  Robert  E. 

May 

6, 1856 

Cambria  Co. 

Explorer 

Pennell,  Joseph 

July 

4, 1860 

Philadelphia 

Artist 

Penrose,  Boies 

November 

1, 1860 

Philadelphia 

Statesman 

Physick,  Philip  S. 

July 

7, 1768 

Philadelphia 

Doctor 

Powderly,  Terrence  V. 

January 

22, 1849 

Carbondale 

Labor  Leader 

Read,  T.  Buchanan 

March 

12, 1822 

Philadelphia 

Author  and  Artist 

Repplier,  Agnes 

April 

1, 1858 

Philadelphia 

Essayist 

Reynolds,  General  J.  F. 

September  21, 1820 

Lancaster 

Military  Leader 

Rittenhouse,  David 

April 

2, 1732 

Germantown 

Scientist 

Roebling,  Washington  A. 

May 

26, 1837 

Saxonburg, 

Butler  Co. 

Engineer- 

Rothrock,  Joseph  T. 

April 

9, 1839 

MacVeytown 

Scientist 

Rush,  Benjamin 

December 

24, 1745 

Byberry, 

Philadelphia 

Scientist 

Schaeffer,  Nathan  C. 

February 

3, 1849 

Maxatawny, 
Berks  Co. 

Educator 

Smith,  Edgar  F. 

May 

23, 1854 

York 

Scientist 

(  Continued 

on  Page  28,  Columns  1-2) 

Planning  for  American 
Education  Week 

November  6-12,  1938 

The  eighteenth  annual  observance  of 
American  Education  Week  will  be  held  No¬ 
vember  6-  12,  1938.  The  program  adopted 
by  the  National  Education  Association  in 
cooperation  with  the  other  national  spon¬ 
sors — the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
and  the  American  Legion  center  around  the 
vital  theme,  “Education  for  Tomorrow’s 
America”. 

Millions  of  Patrons  Visit  Schools 

This  great  national  observance  annually 
results  in  school  visitations  on  the  part  of 
some  seven  million  parents  and  reaches  mil¬ 
lions  of  others  with  a  message  of  the  vast 
achievements  and  the  significant  purposes 
of  public  education.  Through  the  press,  the 
radio,  and  in  scores  of  other  ways  this 
great  message  highlights  the  permanent, 
continuing  program  of  educational  inter¬ 
pretation  of  every  unit  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem. 

Advanced  Planning  Vital 

Planning  well  in  advance  is  indispensable 
for  an  effective  observance  in  November. 
Plans  laid  now  for  an  effective  observance 
of  American  Education  Week  will  result 
in  greater  accomplishments  than  if  de¬ 
ferred  until  fall. 

The  National  Education  Association  is 
preparing  materials  to  assist  schools  in  the 
observance  of  this  occasion.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  twenty  field  committees 
these  materials  will  be  both  more  adequate 
and  more  appropriate  than  those  issued 
during  previous  years. 

The  Program  for  1938 

The  American  Education  Week  Program 
for  1938  adopted  by  the  three  national  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  observance — The  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  and  the  American  Legion,  is 
as  follows: 

General  Theme — Education  for  Tomor¬ 
row’s  America 

Sunday,  November  6 — Achieving  the  Gold¬ 
en  Rule 

Monday,  November  7 — Developing  Strong 
Bodies  and  Able  Minds 

Tuesday,  November  8 — Mastering  Skills 
and  Knowledge 

Wednesday,  November  9 — Attaining  Val¬ 
ues  and  Standards 

Thursday,  November  10 — Accepting  New 
Civic  Responsibilities 

Friday,  November  11 — Holding  Fast  to 
Our  Ideals  of  Freedom 

Saturday,  November  12 — Gaining  Securi¬ 
ty  for  All 

Time  for  Local  Planning 

An  increasing  number  of  local  and  county 
school  systems  are  finding  that  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  make  plans  in  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer.  This  provides  ample  time  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  fruition  of  plans  during  the 
early  fall.  Committees  may  be  appointed  by 
the  superintendent  or  by  the  local  teachers 
association,  or  in  any  other  manner  deemed 
best  locally. 

(Continued  on  Page  2U,  Column  S) 
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Retirement  System 


Investments  and  Interest 
Rates 


SAMUEL  M.  GOODYEAR 
Member,  Pennsylvania  Public  School 
Employes’  Retirement  Board 
( From  the  address  delivered  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  on  Retirement  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  Atlantic  City,  at 
the  1938  Convention.) 


I  INTRODUCTORY 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  a 
Teachers’  Retirement  System  the  teachers 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  such  questions  as 
the  age  of  retirement,  the  amount  of  the 
retirement  allowances  which  should  be 
guaranteed,  and  the  method  of  raising  the 
money  to  pay  the  allowances.  In  recent 
years  it  has  been  customary  for  the  teach¬ 
ers  to  pay  one-half  the  cost  of  the  retire¬ 
ment  allowances  and  the  tax-paying  public 
the  other  half.  The  age  of  retirement  and 
the  amount  of  the  retirement  allowances 
must  be  determined  before  the  amount  of 
money  required  to  pay  the  allowances  can 
be  ascertained. 

Uniform  and  Variable  Retirement 
Allowances 

The  retirement  allowances  may  either  be 
uniform  for  all  retired  employes  or  they 
may  be  based  on  the  final  salary  and  the 
years  of  service.  Most  state-wide  Retire¬ 
ment  Systems  now  base  the  State  Annuity 
part  of  the  retirement  allowance  on  the 
years  of  service  and  final  salary  of  the 
teacher,  while  the  Employes’  Annuity  part 
of  the  allowance  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  the  teacher’s  accumulated  deduc¬ 
tions  in  the  Retirement  Fund  at  the  time  of 
retirement. 

Another  important  question  that  must  be 
decided  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
a  Retirement  System  is  the  method  under 
which  the  System  is  to  be  operated.  There 
are  two  well  known  plans  of  operating  a 
Retirement  System,  the  cash  disbursement 
and  the  actuarial  reserve. 

Cash  Disbursement  Plan 

Under  the  cash  disbursement  plan  no 
large  reserve  funds  are  needed,  but  those 
who  support  the  Retirement  System  pay 
into  the  Retirement  Fund  each  year  suf¬ 
ficient  to  provide  the  money  necessary  for 
the  allowances  payable  for  that  year.  The 
objection  to  the  cash  disbursement  plan  is 
that  in  times  of  financial  stress  the  money 
may  not  be  made  available  to  pay  the  re¬ 
tirement  allowances  and  the  retired  teach¬ 
ers  may  be  without  an  income. 

Actuarial  Reserve 

Under  the  actuarial  reserve  plan  the 
teachers  and  the  tax-paying  public  contrib¬ 


ute  each  year  to  the  Retirement  Fund  an 
amount  which  will  be  sufficient,  with  the 
interest  earnings,  to  accumulate  a  reserve 
large  enough  to  guarantee  the  payment  of 
the  retirement  allowances  authorized  by  the 
Retirement  System. 

Fixing  Rates  of  Contribution 

At  this  point  attention  should  be  called 
to  the  fact  that  great  care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  fixing  the  rates  at  which  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  the  public  contribute  to  the  Retire¬ 
ment  Fund  so  as  to  assure  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  the  required  reserves.  These  rates  of 
contribution  should  be  determined  by  a 
competent  actuary.  The  consequences  in¬ 
volved  are  too  serious  to  permit  of  guessing 
at  the  rates  of  contribution  that  are  to  be 
used  by  a  Retirement  System  to  accumu¬ 
late  the  reserves  required  to  guarantee  the 
payment  of  the  retirement  allowances. 

II  INVESTMENTS  AND  INTEREST  RATES 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  I  now 
come  to  the  specific  subject  assigned  me: 
Investments  and  Interest  Rates.  No  matter 
how  carefully  a  Retirement  System  may  be 
planned  its  future  usefulness  depends  large¬ 
ly  upon  the  care  exercised  in  the  investment 
of  the  funds.  The  rates  of  contribution  may 
be  actuarially  sound  but  the  compound  in¬ 
terest  earnings  must  supplement  the 
amounts  paid  by  the  teachers  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  order  to  accumulate  the  required  re¬ 
serves. 

Interest  Rates  Change 

It  is  well-known  that  interest  rates 
change  from  time  to  time.  Those  who  plan 
the  organization  of  a  Retirement  System 
during  a  period  of  high  interest  rates  will 
be  tempted  to  set  too  high  a  rate  for  the 
interest  earnings.  A  Retirement  System  or¬ 
ganized  during  a  period  of  low  interest 
rates  may  be  given  too  low  a  rate  for  the 
interest  earnings. 

When  our  Pennsylvania  Retirement  Sys¬ 
tem  was  established  in  1919  the  interest 
rates  on  good  municipal  and  school  district 
bonds  was  substantially  above  4%.  A  study 
of  the  interest  rates  which  prevailed  dur¬ 
ing  the  thirty-year  period  prior  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  our  Pennsylvania  Retirement 
System  led  the  framers  of  our  Retirement 
Law  to  believe  that  our  retirement  fund 
could  be  safely  invested  so  as  to  earn  an 
average  of  4%  interest  compounded  an¬ 
nually. 

4%  Interest  Basis  in  Pennsylvania 

Our  Pennsylvania  Retirement  Law  re¬ 
quires  4%  interest  earnings  in  order  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  the  necessary  reserves  to  pay  the 
retirement  allowances  authorized.  For  a 
number  of  years  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
securing  bonds  that  yielded  better  than  4%. 
The  first  one  hundred  million  dollars  in¬ 
vested  by  our  Board  yielded  an  average  of 
about  4%%.  Our  Pennsylvania  Retirement 
Board  has  limited  the  investment  of  the 
funds  of  the  Retirement  System  to  bonds 


of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  its 
political  sub  -  divisions,  Delaware  River 
Bridge  Bonds  and  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds.  It  is  well  known  that  bonds  of 
the  type  purchased  by  our  Retirement 
Board  have  been  selling  on  a  yield  basis 
considerably  below  4%  for  the  last  few 
years. 

Up  to  February  1,  1938  our  Pennsylvania 
Retirement  Board  has  purchased  a  total  of 
more  than  $229,000,000  bonds,  of  which 
$69,000,000  had  matured,  leaving  the  net 
investments  on  that  date  in  the  amount  of 
$160,000,000.  Of  this  amount  $120,000,000 
was  invested  at  from  4%  to  6%  and  $40,- 
000,000  was  invested  at  a  rate  less  than 
4%. 

Our  Pennsylvania  Retirement  Law  ob¬ 
ligates  the  Commonwealth  to  make  up  the 
shortage,  should  the  Retirement  Fund  earn 
less  than  4%.  The  constant  maturities  of 
the  early  investments  of  our  Retirement 
Board  at  rates  above  4%  and  the  reinvest¬ 
ment  of  this  money  at  rates  below  4%  was 
creating  a  situation  where  the  Common¬ 
wealth  would  have  been  called  upon  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  amount 
earned  and  4%. 

General  State  Authority  Bonds 

The  1937  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature 
enacted  a  law  creating  a  General  State 
Authority  with  power  to  carry  out  a  pub¬ 
lic  building  construction  program  costing 
$65,000,000.  The  Federal  Government 
agreed  to  give  $10,000,000  and  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  an  additional  $10,000,000 
toward  this  construction  program.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  State  Authority  was  authorized  to  is¬ 
sue  bonds  to  pay  for  the  balance  of  the 
amount  needed  to  complete  this  construc¬ 
tion  program.  Our  Pennsylvania  Public 
School  Employes’  Retirement  Board  has 
been  awarded  $40,000,000  of  these  bonds  at 
4%.  Our  Board  will  sell  bonds  from  its 
portfolio  which  yield  less  than  4%  to  help 
pay  for  these  General  State  Authority  4% 
Bonds.  Within  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
months  our  Pennsylvania  Retirement  Board 
should,  therefore,  have  few  bonds  yielding 
less  than  4%  and  more  than  $100,000,000 
yielding  better  than  4%. 

Unless  the  present  low  yield  on  high 
grade  municipal  and  school  district  bonds 
should  continue  for  a  number  of  years  long¬ 
er  the  Pennsylvania  Public  School  Em¬ 
ployes’  Retirement  Board  will  have  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  earning  4%  or  better  on  its  in¬ 
vestments. 

No  Losses  in  History  of  the  System 

With  more  than  $229,000,000  that  has 
been  invested  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Retirement  System  on  July  1,  1919  there 
have  been  no  losses  in  either  the  interest 
or  principal  of  the  investments.  The  inter¬ 
est  earnings  of  our  Retirement  Fund  up 
to  the  present  time  amount  to  more  than 
$51,000,000.  Under  the  cash  disbursement 
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plan  of  operation  this  $51,000,000  would 
have  had  to  be  paid  by  the  school  employes 
and  employers  in  addition  to  their  payments 
under  the  actuarial  reserve  plan  in  order 
to  provide  the  money  for  the  payment  of 
the  retirement  allowances.  As  the  reserve 
in  the  Retirement  Fund  keeps  increasing 
the  compound  interest  earnings  soon  become 
a  substantial  source  of  income.  The  inter¬ 
est  earnings  of  our  Pennsylvania  Retire¬ 
ment  System  now  amount  to  more  than 
$6,000,000  annually.  The  present  market 
value  of  our  investments  is  more  than  $10,- 
000,000  in  excess  of  the  purchase  price. 

There  are  about  3,000  different  bond  is¬ 
sues  now  in  our  Pennsylvania  Retirement 
Fund  portfolio  and  there  is  not  a  single 
issue  that  could  not  be  sold  today  for  par 
or  better. 

Information  Presented  in  Annual  Report 

The  Pennsylvania  Public  School  Em¬ 
ployes’  Retirement  Board  issues  a  printed 
report  each  year.  This  annual  report  con¬ 
tains  general  information  in  regard  to  the 
Retirement  System,  including  our  actuarial 
report  for  the  current  year.  The  report  also 
gives  a  complete  list  of  the  investments 
with  the  description  of  the  investment,  the 
rate  of  interest,  the  par  value  and  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  each  investment.  A  copy  of 
this  annual  report  is  sent  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth,  to  each  School  Dis¬ 
trict  Secretary,  and  each  County  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Extra  cop¬ 
ies  are  available  for  those  who  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  examining  the  report. 

New  School  Buildings  Made  Possible 
Through  Service 

There  is  a  feature  of  the  investments  of 
the  funds  of  a  Retirement  System  which  de¬ 
serves  mention.  Doubtless  the  other  State 
Retirement  Boards  invest  their  funds  as 
Pennsylvania  does,  principally  in  school  dis¬ 
trict,  road,  and  other  general  improvement 
bonds.  The  Pennsylvania  Public  School 
Employes’  Retirement  Board  now  invests 
about  $20,000,000  annually.  During  the  de¬ 
pression  period  more  than  $100,000,000  was 
invested.  Much  of  this  money  was  invested 


in  bonds  issued  to  provide  funds  to  build 
new  school  buildings,  roads,  and  other  im¬ 
provements  in  Pennsylvania.  Scores  of  new 
school  buildings  and  many  miles  of  good 
roads  were  constructed  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  bonds  purchased  by  our  Retirement 
Board.  Many  hundreds  of  men  were  thus 
given  employment. 

The  Retirement  System  was  not  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  providing  money 
for  work  relief  but  when,  as  a  by-product, 
it  does  provide  more  than  $100,000,000 
that  was  used  largely  for  work  relief  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  severe  depression  and  un¬ 
employment  it  has  rendered  an  important 
public  service. 

Ill  PENNSYLVANIA’S  SECRETARY 
MAKES  UNIQUE  RECORD 

While  it  is  true  that  a  careful  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  type  of  investment  made  and 
the  net  yield  thereof  must  be  combined  with 
due  regard  to  the  actuarial  requirements 
in  order  to  secure  the  successful  operation 
of  any  Retirement  Fund,  yet  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  human  element  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Skilled  actuaries  may  reduce 
much  of  the  Retirement  Board’s  work  to 
an  exact  science  and  the  State  Legislature 
may  supplement  earnings  that  are  below  the 
rate  of  interest  required  to  meet  all  de¬ 
mands,  but  in  addition  to  all  this  an  intel¬ 
ligent  and  capable  Secretary  with  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  attitude  towards  the  principle  of 
retirement  allowances  and  with  a  keen  and 
abiding  interest  in  the  operation  of  the 
Fund,  is  highly  essential. 

Pennsylvania  has  been  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  as  its  Secretary  of  our  Public  School 
Employes’  Retirement  Board  since  the  date 
of  its  inception  Dr.  H.  H.  Baish,  whose 
splendid  qualifications  for  the  work,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  devotion  to  the  cause,  have 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the 
undertaking.  Indeed  it  is  not  saying  too 
much  to  prophesy  that  long  after  he  has 
ceased  from  his  labors  the  teachers  and 
other  school  employes  of  Pennsylvania  will 
revere  his  memory  as  the  guiding  spirit 
during  the  formative  years  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 
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Name 

Date 

Place 

Field  of  Service 

Tarbell,  Ida  E. 

November 

5, 1857 

Erie  Co. 

Author  and  Historian 

Taylor,  Bayard 

January 

11, 1825 

Kennett  Square, 
Chester  Co. 

Author 

Taylor,  Frederick 

March 

20, 1856 

Orwigsburg 

Engineer 

Tower,  Charlemagne 

April 

17, 1848 

Philadelphia 

Diplomat 

Vaux,  Robert 

January 

25, 1786 

Philadelphia 

Educator  and  Jurist 

Walker,  Robert  James 

July 

22, 1801 

N  orthumberland 

Financier  and 
Statesman 

Wallace,  Henry 

March 

19, 1836 

West  Newton 

Agriculturist  and 
Editor 

Wallace,  William  A. 

November 

28, 1827 

Clearfield 

U.  S.  Senator 

Wanamaker.  John 

July 

11, 1838 

Philadelphia 

Merchant  and  Publicist 

Wayne,  Anthony 

January 

1, 1745 

Easton 

Military  Leader 

West,  Benjamin 

October 

10, 1738 

Springfield, 
Delaware  Co. 

Artist 

Wharton,  Francis 

March 

7, 1820 

Philadelphia 

Jurist 

Wickersham,  James  P. 

March 

5, 1825 

Chester  Co. 

Jurist  and  Statesman 

Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas 

September 

28, 1859 

Philadelphia 

Author 

Wilmot,  David 

January 

20, 1814 

Bethany 

Statesman 

Wistar,  Caspar 

September 

13, 1761 

Philadelphia 

Physician 

Wister,  Owen 

July 

14, 1860 

Philadelphia 

Author 

Yerkes,  Charles  Tyson 

June 

25, 1837 

Philadelphia 

Capitalist 

American  Legion  a 
Force  for  Education 

Schools  Benefit  by  Program  of  Youth 
Activities  and  Community  Service 

EUGENE  P.  BERTIN 

Public  Information  Editor 

The  Americanization  Education  Program 
of  the  American  Legion  is  in  keeping  with 
its  policy  to  cooperate  with  the  public 
schools  of  every  community  in  the  Nation. 
Also,  an  advocate  for  free  public  schools, 
the  American  Legion  has  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  annually  awarded  a  handsome 
bronze  medal  for  the  purpose  of  encourag¬ 
ing  the  development  of  such  educational 
outcomes  as  courage,  scholarship,  leader¬ 
ship,  and  school  service. 

Proper  Use  of  Flag  Studied 

It  likewise  has  cooperated  with  the 
schools  in  helping  pupils  to  become  familiar 
with  the  regulations  governing  the  use  and 
display  of  the  American  Flag.  Every  em¬ 
phasis  is  given  to  the  real  significance  of 
the  Flag  as  a  symbol  of  good  citizenship, 
law  and  order,  liberty  and  justice. 

In  the  1937  Session  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  Pennsylvania,  the  American  Le¬ 
gion  exercised  its  influence  to  bring  to  suc¬ 
cessful  passage  the  Act  which  provides  for 
furnishing  a  Flag  Code  to  every  boy  and 
girl  in  the  eighth  grade  of  our  public 
schools. 

Constitution  Emphasized 

Simultaneously,  with  instruction  in  the 
use  of  the  American  Flag,  the  Legion  has 
also  urged  a  study  of  the  Constitution  in 
the  public  schools.  As  a  part  of  its  Constitu¬ 
tion  Educational  Program,  the  Legion  is 
cooperating  with  various  educational  and 
civic  agencies  in  observing  the  15°th  An¬ 
niversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

Occupational  Guidance 

Another  vital  phase  of  the  American  Le¬ 
gion’s  educational  program  consists  of  occu¬ 
pational  guidance  for  boys.  In  this  effort, 
the  Legion  through  the  public  schools  en¬ 
deavors  to  acquaint  the  youth  of  the  com¬ 
munity  with  various  vocations  in  order  that 
they  might  pursue  the  proper  preparations 
in  order  to  attain  success  in  their  chosen 
calling.  A  similar  service  exists  in  the  citi¬ 
zenship  schools  conducted  in  almost  every 
industrial  center  of  the  Nation.  To  these 
schools  are  invited  such  persons  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  American 
citizenship.  Following  a  program  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  education,  the  candidates  for  citi¬ 
zenship  are  inducted  by  proper  civil  cere¬ 
mony  into  full  citizenship  of  the  Nation. 

American  Education  Week 

One  of  the  best  known  educational  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  American  Legion  is  its  coopera¬ 
tion  each  year  with  the  National  Education 
Association  in  the  celebration  of  American 
Education  Week.  Since  1921,  when  this  ob¬ 
servance  was  instituted,  the  American  Le¬ 
gion  has  been  instrumental  in  cooperating 
with  the  citizens  of  the  various  communities 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  Nation  in  in¬ 
terpreting  the  needs,  aims  and  achievements 
of  schools.  These,  likewise,  constantly  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tions  and  other  agencies  interested  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  best  educational  opportunities 
for  the  children  and  youth  of  the  Nation. 
(Continued  on  Page  24,  Column  2) 
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Foreign  Films 

During  the  past  month  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Board  of  Motion  Picture  Censors  re¬ 
viewed  ten  German,  six  Italian,  eight 
Polish,  one  Jewish,  four  French,  five  Hun¬ 
garian,  five  Swedish,  and  one  Czechoslovak¬ 
ian  pictures.  These  pictures  are  different  in 
many  ways  from  our  American  films  in 
their  code  of  morals,  aspect  on  life,  and 
mode  of  living  in  general. 

European  Candor  Noted 

While  we  hesitate  to  speak  freely  of  in¬ 
timate  relationships  and  family  affairs,  the 
European  speaks  without  any  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  often  very  crudely.  Profanity 
which  is  not  tolerated  in  our  films  runs 
rampant  and  conveys  the  impression  that 
it  is  quite  a  necessary  part  of  their  speech. 
Their  lives  are  depicted  as  very  carefree 
and  untroubled  in  contrast  to  the  hustle  and 
speed  of  American  life.  What  an  American 
film  would  convey  in  one  reel  is  conveyed 
in  about  three  foreign  ones. 

Religious  Spirit  Dominant 

The  Jewish  and  Chinese  pictures  depict 
many  of  their  national  superstitions  and 
religious  beliefs,  which  play  a  part  in  their 
everyday  lives,  following  out  family  tradi¬ 
tions  in  their  affairs  and  festivities.  To 
them  the  family  as  a  whole  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  individual.  As  a  group,  the 
foreign  pictures  bring  quite  a  bit  of  re¬ 
ligion  into  the  story  where  in  American 
films  it  is  seldom  mentioned. 

Countryside  and  Folkways  Pictured 

The  Slavic  pictures  are  filmed  mostly 
out  of  doors  with  few  interior  scenes.  They 
are  built  around  the  old  folk  dances  and 
celebrations.  They  show  mostly  the  peasant 
life.  Their  costumes  and  naive  mannerisms 
are  quite  a  contrast  to  the  American  clothes 
and  sophistication.  The  barest  necessities 
of  life  seem  all  that  is  necessary  to  these 
peoples  and  they  seldom  portray  the  life 
of  the  well-to-do  classes.  The  German  pic¬ 
tures  follow  along  the  same  trend  taking 
advantage  of  their  beautiful  scenery  and 
often  delve  into  historical  subjects.  Italian 
and  French  pictures  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  one  making  use  of  the  arts  such 
as  music  and  painting,  the  other  very  sug¬ 
gestive  and  immoral. 

Contrast  With  American  Films 

Foreign  pictures  give  to  us  an  insight 
into  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  peoples, 
of  their  general  trend  of  thought  and  make 
one  wonder  what  the  same  people  think  of 
our  films  which  depict  American  life  as  full 
of  gangsters  and  racketeers  whom  we  seem 
to  glorify. 


A  Question  on  the  Acceptance 
of  Non-Resident  Pupils 

Does  a  school  district  have  the  right  to 
refuse  admittance  to  non-resident  pupils  if 
the  home  district  neglects  to  enforce  the 
compulsory  law? 

The  school  district  has  a  right  to  ac¬ 
cept  or  refuse  to  accept  non-resident  pu¬ 
pils. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  A  FORCE 
FOR  EDUCATION 

(Concluded  from  Page  23,  Column  3) 

Youth  Activities 

In  addition  to  these  more  strictly  educa¬ 
tional  projects,  the  American  Legion  spon¬ 
sors  a  variety  of  other  activities  which  serve 
the  general  objectives  of  public  education. 
Among  these  are  activities  in  cooperation 
with  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  the  spon¬ 
soring  of  a  Boys’  State  in  which  young  men 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  study  govern¬ 
ment  and  privileged  to  occupy  the  offices 
of  civil  officials  for  a  day. 

The  American  Legion  likewise  sponsors 
junior  baseball  in  which  over  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  boys  take  part  annually;  a  National 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Week  which  tends  to  de¬ 
velop  leadership  to  serve  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  tomorrow;  4-H  Clubs  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  better  home,  farm  and  com¬ 
munity  practices;  a  Junior  Cadet  Corps  to 
foster  in  boys  the  habits  of  obedience,  dis¬ 
cipline  and  manliness;  and  the  organization 
of  Boys’  Bands  and  Drum  Corps.  The  Le¬ 
gion  cooperates  with  Girl  Scouts  and  Girl 
Reserves  in  promoting  their  youth  pro¬ 
grams,  as  well  as  with  the  Citizens’  Mili¬ 
tary  Training  Corps  to  create  a  greater 
sense  of  civic  responsibility. 


PLANNING  FOR  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION  WEEK 

(Concluded  from  Page  21,  Column  S) 

New  Plan  for  NEA  Materials 

An  entirely  new  plan  is  being  carried  out 
in  the  preparation  of  materials  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Education  Week  by  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  During  the  past  few  years 
the  suggestions  in  the  packets  have  con¬ 
sisted  of  handbooks  and  manuals  dealing 
with  all  of  the  topics. 

This  year  the  materials  in  each  packet 
will  be  organized  by  folders — a  folder  for 
each  day’s  topic.  Each  folder  will  contain 
loose-leaf  suggestions  to  the  extent  of  five 
or  six  thousand  words.  There  will  be  the 
kindergarten-primary  school  packet,  the  up¬ 
per  elementary-school  packet,  the  secondary 
school  packet,  the  rural-school  packet,  and 
the  teachers  college  packet.  Twenty  field 
committees  are  cooperating  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  folders  for  these  packets.  Their 
cooperation  is  expected  to  result  in  superior 
and  practicable  materials  which  will  be 
available  September  1  from  the  NEA. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES  OF  TEACHERS  SCHEDULED 
FOR  1938-1939 

(Concluded  from  Page  17) 


J  efferson 

John  H.  Hughes 

Brookville 

Oct.  27,  28 

Juniata 

Samuel  M.  Short 

Miffl  intown 

Oct.  27,  28 

Lackawanna 

Thomas  Francis 

Scranton 

Oct.  27.  28 

Lancaster 

Arthur  P.  Mylin 

Neffsville 

Oct.  27,  28 

Lawrence 

John  C.  Syling 

New  Castle 

Oct.  19,  20 

Lebanon 

Harry  C.  Moyer 

Palmyra 

Sept.  8,  9 

Lehigh 

Mervin  J.  Wertman 

Allentown 

Oct.  13, 14 

Luzerne 

A.  P.  Cope 

Wilkes-Barre 

Oct.  27,  28 

Lycoming 

Frank  H.  Painter 

South  Williamsport 

Oct.  27,  28 

McKean 

C.  W.  Lillibridge 

Smethport 

Sept.  22,  23 

Mercer 

W.  M.  Pollard 

New  Castle 

Oct.  21,  Nov.  4 

Mifflin 

Elmer  E.  Sipe 

Lewistown 

Oct.  20,  21 

Monroe 

John  H.  Kunkle 

East  Stroudsburg 

Oct.  13, 14 

Montgomery 

Abram  M.  Kulp 

Univ.  of  Pa. 

Mar.  22-25 

Montour 

Fred  W.  Diehl 

Danville 

Nov.  21,  22 

Northampton 

George  A.  Grim 

Pen  Argyl 

Oct.  27,  28 

Northumberland 

C.  E.  Hilbish 

Sunbury 

Oct.  27,  28 

Perry 

D.  A.  Kline 

New  Bloomfield 

Oct.  20,  21 

Pike 

Chester  B.  Dissinger 

Milford 

Nov.  3,  4 

Potter 

A.  P.  Akeley 

Coudersport 

Nov.  3,  4 

Schuylkill 

Amos  W.  Zerbe 

Pottsville 

Oct.  14,  Nov.  28 

Snyder 

Frank  S.  Attinger 

Middleburg 

Oct.  20,  21 

Somerset 

Guy  N.  Hartman 

Somerset 

Oct.  27,  28 

Sullivan 

John  M.  Lumley 

Dushore 

Oct.  11, 12 

Susquehanna 

Frank  A.  Frear 

Montrose 

Oct.  24,  25 

Tioga 

Walter  G.  Clark 

Wellsboro 

Nov.  3,  4 

Union 

Frank  P.  Boyer 

Lewisburg 

Oct.  20,  21 

Venango 

L.  H.  Peffer 

Franklin 

Oct.  13, 14 

Warren 

Horace  L.  Blair 

Warren 

Nov.  18, 19 

Washington 

J.  L.  Roberts 

Washington 

Oct.  13, 14 

Wayne 

A.  H.  Howell 

Hawley 

Nov.  21,  22 

Westmoreland 

Charles  F.  Maxwell 

Greensburg 

Oct.  28,  29 

Wyoming 

Edwin  H.  Kehrli 

Tunkhannock 

Oct.  27,  28 

York 

Harvey  E.  Swartz 

York 

Oct.  20,  21 

*  Pending 
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BUREAU  OF  PROFESSIONAL  LICENSING 

JAMES  A.  NEWPHER,  Director 
W.  RAY  SMITH,  Assistant  Director 

Preprofessional  Credentials . JAMES  G.  PENTZ,  Chief 

ALBERT  J.  McGLYNN,  Adviser 

Registrations  and  Renewals . W.  RAY  SMITH,  Chief 

Law  Enforcement  (State  Boards) . EMANUEL  F.  SCHIFANO,  Chief 

Personnel  Examinations . EUGENE  J.  SULLIVAN,  Chief 

ROBERT  E.  McKEE,  Adviser 


PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINING  BOARDS  AND 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 


State  Board  of  Examiners  of  Architects 
Anthracite  Mine  Inspectors  Examining  Board 
Bituminous  Mine  Inspectors  Examining 
Board 

State  Dental  Council  and  Examining  Board 
State  Registration  Board  for  Professional 
Engineers 

State  Board  of  Medical  Education 
and  Licensure 

State  Board  of  Examiners  for  the 
Registration  of  Nurses 


State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
State  Board  of  Optometrical  Examiners 
State  Board  of  Osteopathic  Examiners 
Osteopathic  Surgeons’  Examining  Board 
State  Board  of  Examiners  of  Public 
Accountants 

Board  of  Veterinary  Medical  Examiners 


Advisory  Committee  on  Barbers 
Advisory  Committee  on  Beauty  Culture 
Advisory  Committee  on  Real  Estate 


The  State  Library  and  Museum . JOSEPH  L.  RAFTER,  Director 

Museum . (MRS.)  GERTRUDE  B.  FULLER,  Asst.  Director 

Library . MARY  STEVENSON,  Asst.  Director 

Teacher  Education  and  Certification . HENRY  KLONOWER,  Director 

Elementary  Certification . HARRY  L.  KRINER,  Asst.  Director 

Secondary  Certification  and  Placement  Service . J.  W.  BOWMAN,  Adviser 

Publications . EUGENE  P.  BERTIN,  Editor 


Public  School  Employes’  Retirement  Board . H.  H.  BAISH,  Secretary 

J.  Y.  SHAMBACH,  Deputy  Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission . FRANK  W.  MELVIN,  Chairman 

Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Censors . (MRS.)  A.  MITCHELL  PALMER,  Chairman 


STATE  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION 

President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  LESTER  K.  ADE 


George  R.  Bailey . Harrisburg 

Charles  E.  Beury . Philadelphia 

Francis  R.  Cope,  Jr . Dimock 

S.  Forry  Laucks . York 

Marion  K.  McKay . Pittsburgh 


William  S.  McLean,  Jr . Wilkes-Barre 

Emma  Guffey  Miller . Slippery  Rock 

Marian  Parris  Smith . Bryn  Mawr 

John  J.  Sullivan .  Philadelphia 

Clarence  E.  Ackley . Secretary 


Can  Education  Counteract  or  Eliminate  the  Underlying  Causes  of  Crime  and 
Delinquency?  „ 

*  •  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


CRIME  and  delinquency  offer  a  most  stubborn  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  educational  forces  of  America.  The  in¬ 
creasing  complexity  of  human  relations  multiplies 
the  conflicting  interests  of  individuals  and  groups.  These 
conflicts  generate  opportunities  for  social  friction  and 
create  a  need  for  systematic  regulation  and  instruction. 
The  almost  numberless  restrictions  on  human  conduct 
developed  by  society  through  the  processes  of  law  in¬ 
dicate  the  variety  of  avenues  through  which  violation 
of  social  conventions  can  operate. 

AVENUES  FOR  CRIME  ARE  INCREASING 
As  evidence  of  the  increasing  avenues  for  criminal 
action,  we  may  cite  that  in  our  nation  almost  a  million 
and  one  half  major  criminal  offenses  occur  each  year. 
According  to  a  Federal  report  covering  1,400  cities  of 
our  nation  the  crime  toll  for  one  year  includes  6,000 
known  homicides,  37,000  robberies,  26,000  aggravated 
assaults,  177,000  burglaries,  371,000  larcenies,  and  121,- 
000  auto  thefts,  to  say  nothing  of  undetected  crimes  and 
millions  of  minor  misdemeanors.  Unquestionably,  this 
alarming  spread  of  crime  is  a  development  growing  out 
of  the  increasing  complexities  of  modern  social  rela¬ 
tions. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  in  a  country  as  advanced  as 
America  each  setting  sun  should  look  down  upon  a  daily 
toll  of  some  thirty  six  lives  taken  at  the  hands  of  the  un¬ 
derworld — one  such  murder  being  committed  every  for¬ 
ty  minutes.  Likewise,  it  seems  inconceivable  that  in  such 
a  nation  there  is  an  annual  crime  bill  estimated  at  fifteen 
billions  of  dollars — $28,500  per  minute,  $41,040,000  per 
day.  Certainly,  with  these  statistics,  it  seems  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  crime  should  be  the  greatest  matter  of  study  in 
all  America  except  one — that  of  an  adequate  program 
of  education  and  of  law  enforcement  by  which  to  com¬ 
bat  it.  The  more  important  of  these,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
education. 

Again,  there  is  the  education  so  vitally  necessary  for 
the  building  of  a  different  psychology  on  the  part  of  our 
youth.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  our  crime  is  being  com¬ 
mitted  by  youth  of  less  than  voting  age.  To  bring  about 
this  horrible  picture,  our  American  civilization  some¬ 
where  has  failed.  Our  bulwark  of  civilization  is  the 
home  and  the  family.  Therefore,  if  our  civilization  has 
failed,  our  families  have  failed  and  our  home  govern¬ 
ment  has  failed  and  there  must  be  a  re-casting  of  views 
and  of  ideas  before  we  may  have  a  remedy.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  the  placid  mother  or  the  timid  father  to  attempt 
to  laugh  off  what  they  call  the  independence  of  youth. 
In  all  too  many  cases,  the  so-called  independence  of 
youth  is  no  more  than  an  immature  and  misguided  sneer¬ 


ing  at  accepted  traditions  and  an  insult  to  parenthood. 
Education  of  children  against  crime  should  be  a  part 
of  their  daily  schooling. 

A  STUDY  OF  CAUSES  IS  AN  IMPORTANT  STEP 

The  study  of  causes  of  crime  and  criminal  tendencies 
is  an  essential  step  in  meeting  this  obstinate  new  chal¬ 
lenge  to  education.  The  conclusions  of  those  who  may 
have  given  serious  study  to  crime  reveal  a  wide  variety 
of  factors  and  conditions  underlying  criminal  acts  and 
tendencies.  Mental  defects,  strong  visualization,  suggest¬ 
ibility,  deficiency  in  moral  sense,  and  heredity  have  been 
pointed  out  as  psychological  factors  behind  criminal  ten¬ 
dencies  in  children  and  youth.  Among  the  external  fac¬ 
tors  which  give  rise  to  crime  and  delinquency  are  mobil¬ 
ity  of  residence,  child  labor,  habit  forming  drugs,  lack  of 
recreational  facilities,  damaging  literature  and  motion 
pictures,  bad  neighborhoods,  poverty,  broken  homes, 
and  lack  of  education.  Poor  physical  health,  emotional 
instability,  gangs,  and  specific  disabilities  have  also  been 
cited  as  contributing  factors  in  juvenile  delinquency  and 
crime. 

PREVENTION  IS  POSSIBLE 

The  complexity  of  the  problem,  as  we  have  just  noted, 
suggests  the  vast  proportion  of  the  challenge  which 
crime  prevention  offers  to  education.  Yet  crime  preven¬ 
tion  is  in  a  large  measure  a  possibility  under  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  comprehensively  conceived,  efficiently 
devised,  and  cooperatively  managed.  Mental  hygiene, 
eugenics,  child  guidance,  clinics,  and  recreational  proj¬ 
ects  are  phases  of  a  social  engineering  program  that  may 
be  quite  effective  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  crime. 
Since  the  school  is  the  only  agency  that  deals  with  all 
the  children,  and  especially  because  it  deals  with  them 
at  an  age  when  preventive  measures  are  effective,  the 
major  responsibility  for  the  crime  prevention  program 
may  well  be  assigned  to  public  education. 

Features  of  an  adequate  program  of  education  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  elimination  of  crime  and  criminal  ten¬ 
dencies  involves  a  variety  of  elements  and  agencies.  Of 
these  the  home  is  most  vital,  for  it  is  a  force  in  character 
development.  Parent  education  and  an  enlightened  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  are  also  important  factors  in  the  program. 
Library  services,  home  and  school  visitation,  extra  class 
activities,  recreational  and  health  projects,  playground 
supervision,  individual  social  guidance,  special  educa¬ 
tion  of  teachers,  the  promotion  of  handicrafts,  musical 
interests  and  activities,  and  various  social  and  civic  or¬ 
ganizations  are  also  invaluable  factors  and  forces  in  an 
adequate  program  aimed  at  the  elimination  of  crime 
from  our  social  life. 
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